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Praver Given at The Memorial Service 


Held for Dr. Cope, 
by J... F. Davies 


‘Our Father, who hast ledusin memories too great 
for words; who hast given days of comradeship 
wherein spirits have been welded in friendships 
deep and great, we thank thee for him who took 
life's adventure and turned his face to the wind 
of thy truth that little children might learn to know 
thy law and men and women walk in the ways of 
thy love. 


We rejoice in the splendor of his courage; in his 
far-seeing vision which pushed out the horizons 
of life; in his mountain thoughts which chal- 
lenged bold spirits to climb new steeps; in his 
gentle encouragement of timid spirits to try new 
ways. 


O Thou who art love, we thank thee for his great 
friendships which transformed the coldness of life 
into the glowing warmth of achieving together; 
for his generous recognition of the gifts of others; 
for his honest manhood which called out the best 
in others; for his selfless love which preferred 
others to himself, and shared with them his best. 


Let the mantle of his courageous spirit, of his 
untiring energy, of his deep devotion, of his un- 
derstanding mind, of his love for thee, fall upon 
us that we may not fail thee as we go onward 
with thy work. 


Father, lead us by thy hand that we may be worthy 
to carry on what he has left to us, and what thou 


hast prepared us todo.” Amen. 
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The Opportunity of the Family in the Development of 
Democracy’ 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


It was easier to talk of democracy when we were fighting for it than 
it is today when we are afraid of it. Fascism is the philosophy of the 
hour. Men are powerfully impressed by the evident fact that Italy is 
better governed than she has ever been before. The civil service is 
efficient, railroad trains are punctual, the budget is balanced, exchange 
is stabilized, the revenues have increased, public confidence is restored. 
Mussolini has solved the problem of social life. Why not do in America 
as far as possible what this interesting Italian has done? Many leaders 
in church and state, in industry and business, in education and philan- 
thropy, would be glad to secure some such re-organization among our- 
selves. Give us some good strong men who will organize life effectively ; 
free us from the appalling stupidity of legislative assemblies and popular 
elections; let us place authority where it can produce practical results— 
such is the feeling of many troubled folk. 

A university president told me frankly that he was convinced 
that democracy has failed wherever it has been tried. He particularized 
that it has failed in politics, in industry, in education, in religion. He 
would have as little democracy as possible. 

I suppose we have quite escaped the folly of universal military train- 
ing with which we seemed to be threatened just after the war. Young 
America simply would not submit to it. We should have had another 
American Declaration of Independence. Patriotism would go to any 
length in the hour of the country’s need, even to that supreme length 
of putting oneself under the absolute guidance of an official class. But 
in time of peace the real American will not surrender his right to quit; 
and I hope he never will. Our Citizens’ Military Training will be far 
better organized if it is always under the necessity of commending itself 
to the judgment and approval of the participants. But the motive which 
underlay the demand for that universal training has not changed in the 
least degree. It was not primarily an interest in military preparation, 
but in educational discipline. It was put most succinctly by a manufac- 
turer when he said, “The young man of today needs to learn to do what 
he is told without asking questions.” We have there the issue in a 
sentence. Do we want a society of people who do what they are told 
without asking questions? Or do we want free men and women who 
do not expect to do anything that they are told without reason and 
choice? They may ask foolish questions and may refuse to accept wise 
answers. That is the danger of democracy, and we have come to be 
afraid of it. 

The family is not anxious to be democratic. The very idea of the 
limitation of parental authority is regarded in many quarters as re- 
bellion against God. I was asked recently by a Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to give an address on the cultivation of the spirit of obedience in 
the children. There was a feeling that youth were getting away from 
them and they must in some way find out how to pull them back. 


*The Presidential Address at the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion at Providence, Rhode Island. 
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So we are confronted at the outset of our discussion with the ques- 
tion, whether we really want democracy. Are we not behind the times 
in considering it? Has it not been proved inefficient? Has not the 
intelligent world tried it and found it wanting? Must we not turn to 
some other form of social control? We might, of course, raise the counter 
question, whether imposed authority has made a very great success of 
social living. Even in Italy the temporary satisfaction produced by the 
strong government of Mussolini must not blind us to the long story of 
tyranny, cruelty, arbitrary judgment, and brutality that have too much 
characterized the history of that country for 2000 years. The unspeakable 
inefficiency of aristocracies, oligarchies, czars, emperors, overseers, 
foremen, serjeants, parents, schoolmasters would certainly need con- 
sideration. The inevitable question would demand answer, quis custodiet 
custodes ipsos? Who will guard the guards? Who will authorize the 
authorities? Who will regulate the regulators? Who will govern the 
governors? Arbitrary authority has no power of self-criticism, and of 
self-purification. The benevolent autocrat, which is the system at its 
best, has no opportunity of finding truth and morality where alone they 
can be found—in the actual social experience of the people, in the clash 
of wills, in the comparison of values, in the experiments and mistakes 
of free people. 

But I do not wish to discuss democracy as an alternative to tyranny. 
Suppose we should even grant that fascism can give us all that it claims 
and that its exponents hope, it would still be inferior to genuine de- 
mocracy. For we are not concerned pre-eminently with comfortable 
living, balanced budgets, and regular train schedules, desirable as those 
may be. We are concerned with the enfranchisement of the human 
spirit; we seek a human comradeship in all the glorious expression and 
restraint of spiritual freedom. Democracy is fundamentally a faith that 
such a social achievement is possible. 

Let me lay emphasis upon this faith character of democracy. We 
are forever confounding democracy with its incidental accessories—rule 
of the majority, universal suffrage, one man one vote. Not all of these 
are the essence of democracy. Indeed, they may not all be necessary. 
When democracy is at its best there is no vote at all; there is a great 
common recognition of right and of duty. We did not need to vote 
relief to Japan. Our best decisions, in the glorious phrase of Woodrow 
Wilson, are “those tides that run in the hearts and consciences of free 
men everywhere.” After all, our common law came about in some such 
fashion. No one ever made it. No king ever ordained it. No legis- 
lature ever prescribed it. There was no voting upon it. It is the com- 
mon sense of right concerning which “the memory of man runneth not 
back to the contrary.” 

May I attempt a definition of democracy in terms of faith? It is 
the faith that human society can be self-directive, every member con- 
tributing proportionately and progressively to the self-direction. It is 
not so much the right of the individual as the character of the society. 
It is not an aggregation of individuals, each asserting his freedom; it is 
the group expressing its own will, its corporate life, with the largest 
help of each of the constituent members. The democracy of our own 
Association is not so much in the fact that each of us has one vote, and 
each of us has an equal right to speak his mind, and that our policies 
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must be decided upon by a majority. Indeed, if sixty per cent of us 
should decide to do what forty per cent did not think wise, I should 
doubt that we were really democratic at all. The division into sixty 
and forty would be a split in our comradeship. If I were on the majority 
side I should say at once that I would be most unwilling to proceed in 
the face of the judgment of forty per cent of our members; if I were 
on the minority side I should feel that a great mistake had been made 
in going forward against the judgment of so many of us. If a large 
number of us are not convinced, the democratic way is to postpone 
action until we have considered the matter much more carefully. Any- 
thing else would be an arbitrary brute force of numbers. We would not 
be a self-directive body if we were torn asunder by such dissention. Our 
democracy does not require unanimity of opinion, but it does require 
that we be a deliberative unity, preserving our self-direction by seeking 
common purposes, common agreement, common modes of action. It is 
the confidence that we can find these in our devotion to our ideals that 
makes us an Association. 

I insist that voting is a more or less unimportant element in a 
democratic society. The question whether the factory could be demo- 
cratic does not mean whether the officers should be elected by majority 
vote, but whether it is possible for all those engaged in the business to 
constitute together a self-directive group, each making a fitting contribu- 
tion to the self-direction of the whole. The sense that we are doing 
something together is what gives it the essential democratic quality. 
The right of deliberation over the shop rules that are within the under- 
standing of the individual worker may be a great deal more significant 
than the right to vote for a director. Co-operation in matters of disci- 
pline so that the workmen themselves decide whether the fellow work- 
man is doing his fair part may give a greater sense of security and of 
shared ownership than the privilege of electing the superintendent. It 
is extremely unlikely that we shall ever come to a point where the 
opinion of each worker in a factory should have equal weight with that 
of the president, the manager, the superintendent. And democracy does 
not only not demand this, but positively forbids it. If it be defined as the 
rule of the people, it is certain that intelligent people do not want to 
vote on matters which they do not understand. One of the conditions 
against which we are protesting in our political life is the obligation to 
vote on scores of candidates whose names we have never even heard. 
Democracy is not the faith that every citizen may be competent to take 
an equal part in the determination of social life, but that each may be 
able to contribute proportionately and progressively to the direction of 
society. 

I say proportionately, because the society will only really be self- 
directive if each contributes according to his ability to its guidance. So 
far as possible his vote is to be weighed rather than counted. The least 
and the youngest can contribute something; the most experienced and 
the most mature cannot contribute everything. To determine the pro- 
portionate share of each of us is, of course, exceedingly difficult; but 
that is what we must seek. And our faith is that the proportion will 
become progressively greater. The proper exercise of freedom leads to 
larger competence. With better education and better organization, the 
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ability of each member of society to enter more and more into the self- 
directive process ought rapidly to increase. 

If we are thus to think of society as self-directive, it is evident that 
obedience will have diminishing importance. 1 am not prepared to say 
that obedience will ever be entirely eliminated, but I will assert that it is 
the lowest form of morality and should have a progressively smaller 
place in all social organization. Let me make very clear the nature 
of obedience. It is a difficult subject to discuss, because of much con- 
fusion in the use of terms. We are being told on all sides that obedience 
to law is the essential need of our modern disordered life. The flagrant 
defiance of provisions of the constitution of the United States is felt to 
be subversive of the very principles of the republic. But does a good 
citizen really obey the law? If we endeavor to analyze our own con- 
sciousness of law, do we feel that our attitude is one of obedience? My 
own feeling is that I do not obey the law: I make it. If there is any 
law which I do not approve I protest against it. I write letters and 
articles expressing my disapproval. I tell my representative that it 
ought to be changed. It may be so absurd that I ridicule it. It is the 
part of good citizenship to hold up to ridicule legislation which deserves 
contempt. It may be so offensive that I denounce it. It is the part of 
good citizenship to denounce an affensive law. To be sure, we conform 
to its requirements as long as it remains law, but that is not what is 
generally meant by obedience. Our friends who want obedience of 
workmen, soldiers, pupils, children, do not mean temporary compliance 
with repugnant regulations combined with agitation for their removal. 
The very suggestion of agitation is disobedience. They mean accept- 
ance of regulations which are made by someone in a superior posjtion, 
who is exercising the authoritative prerogative. Obedience then may 
be defined as the unquestioning and uncritical acceptance of the will of 
another. Whenever regulation is accepted,.because of its reasonableness, 
the attitude ceases to be one of mere obedience. 

The compliance of the good citizen with law is similar to that co 
operative behavior which in games we call “sportsmanship.” On the 
golf ticket in a public park is printed the statement, “When the rules 
are broken at pleasure it is not golf.” When you refuse to sole your 
club in a sandpit you are not obedient, you are sportsmanlike; you are 
accepting the conditions of the game. Recognizing the agreement to 
play in a certain fashion constitutes the game. Moreover, we know that 
if the rules are unsatisfactory they may be changed in the interests of 
the sport. We do not, therefore, obey the rules; we observe them. 

We do not obey the traffic policeman. We stop our car when he 
holds up his hand because we recognize that he represents our own 
agreement to organize traffic for public safety and convenience. He may 
think that he extorts obedience, and may be arbitrary and tyrannical 
in the exercise of his office; but when he does that he is a jack-in-office, 
dressed in a little brief authority, forgetting his true function. In a real 
democracy he would be promptly disciplined for impertinence. But 
when he is acting effectively, our prompt compliance with his orders is 
a very definite expression of our own place in a self-directive society. 
That policeman is carrying out my will, not I his. My society, the kind 
of society that I want to belong to, decrees that we shall organize our 
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traffic, and it appoints him to carry out the details of our organization 
as we want it done. 

In a real democracy, therefore, there would not be obedience to 
law, there would be good will to do everything that would promote 
the common good and to abstain from anything that would interfere 
with it. We should want to know all the rules that have been agreed 
upon for the common good that we might observe them together, and 
we should want to study them that they might be improved wherever 
they might be found to be defective. 

The incompatibility of obedience with freedom is evident when we 
realize that we do not obey God. It is inconceivable that one should 
unquestionably and uncritically accept the will of God, for how could he 
know that it was the will of God? One could never think that a certain 
line of conduct seemed to him to be right while God was directing him 
to do something else. He can only believe that it is God’s will in the 
very process of social living in which he discovers that it is right. It is 
indeed the questioning and critical process that enables him to discover 
what is right, and therefore the will of God. The Ten Commandments 
are not law because God said them. They are dramatically assigned to 
the utterance of God on Sinai because they were already recognized as 
right. To be sure, Jesus said that we should keep his commandments, 
but immediately explained that his commandment was love—one of his 
glorious paradoxes, which eliminates obedience altogether, for vou can- 
not love as an act of unquestioning compliance with the will of another. 

Indeed, has not Jesus there given us the solution of the whole diffi- 
culty, and put democracy in its true and highest place? He seeks a 
society of people who love one another. Perfect love not only casteth 
out fear, but also casteth out obedience. The loving society always in- 
volves co-operations, the sense of common duties, common enterprises, 
everyone doing his best. The expert is there with the authority that 
inheres in ability. His direction is accepted, not of external necessity, 
but of inner recognition of worth. This is an ideal, of course, a far away 
ideal. Do not let us discuss democracy as if we had tried it and found 
it unsatisfactory. It is an ideal toward which we have made some slight 
approximations. We dare to believe in the progressive achievement of 
the social ideal. The task of religious education is the practice of the 
young in that type of social living. 

Democracy is so much a social ideal that at its best it is inevitably 
religious. The prayer book, with a fine insight, declares that the service 
of God is perfect freedom. Jesus has told us that the truth makes us 
free. Our noblest religious faith is that God is seeking to lead men 
into life with himself and with one another, where there is real com- 
munity, the exquisite sympathy expressed in doing for others what we 
would seek for ourselves, the marvelous insight of sorrow for one’s 
enemy instead of revenge upon him, the passionate longing of justice 
for everyone, even the least of the brethren, the glorious quality of 
leadership that the greatest is the servant of all. There will be no com- 
plete democracy until that spirit is regnant. 

We cannot discuss democracy as if it were some simple political 
experiment that could be set up by written constitution. It is a re- 
ligious ideal. “I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
saith Jehovah: I will put my law in their inward parts and in their heart 
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will I write it.” It is the sense of inner commitment to the great di- 
vine—human enterprise of living together. 

Then is not the family the place to begin? It is the best oppor- 
tunity that we possess for a religious democracy. The family is so 
perfectly a social unit that it may be a self-directing little community, 
every member contributing proportionately and progressively to the self- 
direction. It is the one place where co-operative will, union in the com- 
mon enterprise, the perfect sense of the shared life, is possible. 

Yet, strangely enough, people still cling to the notion that the 
family is a divinely constituted autocracy. Sometimes there is a dual 
monarchy of father and mother. And the autocracy is expected to de- 
velop freedom. It is supposed that if the children learn to obey their 
parents and to accept the directions given them by parental authority 
they will in time become self-directing persons. The sufficient argument 
for this is often felt to be the question, “Are we going to let children 
do as they please?” As if there were no difference between doing what 
you like and liking what you do. 

Family rule sems to be inevitably arbitrary because the parents 
must control the life of the infant. They must decide when he is to be 
fed, to be bathed, to be put to sleep, and all the rest. You cannot have 
a democratic baby yelling for his food when he wants it. But, of course. 
that is not democracy ; it is impulse. When the infant is being properly 
trained the parents do not decide arbitrarily. They will soon find them- 
selves in trouble if they do. Rather, they follow the laws of health. 
They do not even obey these laws; they discover them as ways of effec- 
tive living. The child’s life is organized into a regularity with his par- 
ents. The physiological rhythms that are established in the little or- 
ganism are as a matter of fact the very beginnings of that satisfaction 
in a well ordered society which is the essence of democracy. In a true 
family the parents will live the life of law quite as much as the children. 
The smallest possible amount of coercion and unquestioning obedience 
will be sought. Co-operative endeavor is the principle of the nursery 
as it is later of the kindergarten. Young life at its best is one grand free 
play. The bath is a play, going to sleep is a game, washing the dishes 
is fun (what a pity we ever get over these attitudes). There is a curious 
notion that life must be disagreeable in order to be disciplinary. We 
seem to forget him who said, “My meat and my drink is to do the will 
of him that sent me.” 

The family is an opportunity for democracy because there the laws 
can be made in deliberative assembly, each contributing proportionately 
and progressively. There is generally no form of voting, none of the 
clumsy machinery of the secret ballot. The consensus of opinion is 
reached by genuine conference. A family of my acquaintance was fac- 
ing the recurring question of the summer vacation, and considering the 
place where they should go. Several were in favor of going back where 
they had been the previous summer. The little girl objected that the 
beach was pebbly and hurt her feet. That was a point to be taken into 
account, and it was carefully considered. The only other favorable place 
was one which it would be very difficult for the father to reach on Fri- 
day evening. The little girl herself recognized that the father must 
have the longest possible week-end. Suddenly she solved the problem 
herself, saying, “I know, I’ll wear slippers when I go to the beach.” 
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The problem was settled with all the elements carefully estimated, and 
with the youngest child contributing to the decision by an act of self- 
sacrifice. Perhaps some will think it would have been more educational 
to tell that little girl to be quiet, to understand that her elders would 
make the decision, and that she would go where she was taken. It is 
a curious psychology that supposes that self-direction of personality is 
developed by such arbitrary authority. 

In its very organization family life may be a school of democracy. 
There younger and older may learn mutual respect and consideration. 
There freedom and responsibility may be properly related. There the 
common work may be cheerfully shared. Perhaps the most dangerous 
homes are those seminaries of selfishness where self-sacrificing mothers 
make themselves slaves of their children. What kind of citizens can 
we expect from a family which nourishes parasites? This cannot be 
remedied by the invention of chores and the imposition of tasks. We 
must have such an organization of a co-operative household institution, 
that each does his own part from a sense of duty, while love inspires a 
conspiracy to make life happier each for each. 

There is a great opportunity in the family for the development of 
the economic aspects of democracy which are sometimes the most diffi- 
cult to appreciate. We seem to have there an autocratic society in the 
fact that the father earns the money and supports the family. In too 
many households the man imagines that the money is his, to be grac- 
iously distributed according to his sovereign pleasure. There often fol- 
low the natural consequences of arbitrary rule. The wife secures funds 
by indirection, the children by teasing and entreaty, and not seldom by 
dishonesty. This hideous condition would not be the source of so many 
jokes if it were not all too true. Churches, which are still supported 
by suppers and fairs, often defend the practice on the ground that 
women can make contributions through the grocery bills which their 
unregenerate lords would not allow them to make in cash. The problem 
of the economic independence of the married woman is one of funda- 
mental significance. It is an interesting fact that in the working class 
the wife is the dispenser of the family income. It is said of a good 
husband as an encomium, that he brings home his pay envelope un- 
opened. ee 

A very nice problem is the development of the economic self-direc- 
tion of children. We have discovered by investigation that very few 
children have an income to administer. Even their religious contribu- 
tions are not their own. The money that is given to church and Sunday 
School is secured from the father just before starting on Sunday morn- 
ing. Boys and girls often have no experience in the use of money until 
they suddenly come into possession of regular wages or college allow- 
ance. 

The understanding of money, the administration of money, the 
earning of money, have very great educational possibility. Our modern 
society is fundamentally economic. Most of our difficulties have an 
economic basis. May not the family life help us to learn some co- 
operations? The income belongs to the whole family; it ought to be 
appropriated with deliberation. very one, down to the youngest. 
should feel an interest in the wise use of this wonderful thing that we 
call money, for money is the symbol of effort. One has given himself 
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to his labor and holds in his hand the pecuniary result with all its poten- 
tial transfer of values. A friend of mine turned his family into a busi- 
ness. They organized themselves as a firm with offices and salaries and 
commissions. They made the housekeeping enterprise a family game. 
Each contributed proportionately and progressively to the undertaking. 
and received proportionately and progressively from the common funds. 
In another household the discussion of the family budget was a spiritual! 
opportunity: how much shall we spend on this and that and the other? 
It was an education in economic values. The items of contributions to 
religious and philanthropic objects afforded the best education in re- 
ligious giving. The children recognized that money so appropriated 
necessarily limited the amount that could be spent for other purposes. 

In the shared life of such families religious attitudes are naturally 
developed. Sanctities are cherished ; ideals are uplifted; vulgarities are 
disapproved ; table talk is sound and healthy; good and evil are frankly 
appraised ; worship is natural ; song and prayer find their place; festivals 
are kept; Sunday, and church, and poetry, and beauty, and noble words. 
are a common joy; God is not a taskmaster, a law-giver, a judge, but 
the great joygiver, the emancipator, the Holy Spirit of righteousness 
and love. In the family of all places in life we may learn to do justly, 
to love kindness, to walk humbly with our God. 

But the opportunity of the family in the development of democracy 
is not confined to its own organization. Indeed, good family life is 
sometimes very unsocial. It is possible to build a wall of selfishness 
around our home, to live only for ourselves. We may achieve fine free- 
doms in our own group while denying them to others. The family is 
a social unit but it is a unit in a larger society. It belongs to the com- 
munity of families and to the larger national society and world society 
of families. The social attitudes of tomorrow are being made about our 
tables, and in our talk, by our international attitudes, our race attitudes. 
our class attitudes. How have the children heard the discussion of 
Japanese immigration during these last weeks? How do they regard 
the encroachment of the Negro upon their neighborhood? How are 
they coming to understand labor questions? Do they get the idea that 
the father goes out into the world of economic conflict merely to get 
money? Is the emphasis upon money and the measurement of life by 
the standard of money, the family being the place where the spoils are 
divided and the good things consumed? We must guard the family 
against its own limitations. The democratic family will be a good 
neighbor. It will have as part of its family enterprise some project of 
community welfare. It will develop some genuine patriotisms. It will 
seek contact with people of other class and other race. It will have 
some definite objectives in contributing to the peace and good will of the 
world. 

Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the family is inevitable 
in the development of democracy. It is only as the children are prac- 
tised in membership in that self-directive group that they will learn the 
larger co-operations of the larger society. Given genuine little de- 
mocracies under every roof, we may hope to solve the problem of work- 
ing together in industry, and in the vast and glorious enterprise of that 
co-operative endeavor to achieve our common life, which we call gov- 
ernment. 














Youth and Religion 


GoRDON KEITH CHALMERS.* 


We hear and read a great deal today about the Youth Movement. 
Is there such a thing in America? How will it shape itself? Will it 
be pacifistic? Will it be pagan? Will it be Christian? Will it work 
through the recognized religious organizations, or will it find expres- 
sion in an organization of its own? 

We should bear in mind that much of this talk about the Youth 
Movement comes from the lips of the youths themselves. And, pecul- 
iarly, the young men and women of the colleges who say that youth 
is doing so many new and startling things have never been youths be- 
fore in their lives, and possibly they are all wrong. Possibly young 
men and women have always done the things and thought the things 
that my generation of youth is doing and thinking. You tell us that 
other generations of youth have been romantic; and so are we. You 
say that other generations of youth have been idealistic and often 
impractical; and most certainly so are we. 

So let us leave the problem of history for the historian; and 
whether new or old, let us look at what these young men and women 
are doing and thinking, to consider them just as we find them. 

Young men and women today are conscious of their youth. They 
seem to find some community of feeling growing out of an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that they are all at that time of life when they are 
interested in almost everything. They have expressed this community 
of feeling and this interest by meeting in a hundred different confer- 
ences and conventions, where they have come together not only to 
listen to the older speakers who may come to address them, but also 
to hear what other young people from varying environments may 
have to say. These students are putting their heads together and 
wrinkling their fresh young brows in an awful effort to think. 

It is fair to say, that on the whole, they are honest in their think- 
ing. They are responsible to no one for the conclusions they may 
reach, and they try hard to face the facts. Their ideas are, many of 
them, fantastic, but the significant thing about them is that the ideas 
are their own, arrived at independently. They are conscious of this 
independence and somewhat jealous of it. 

An incident in the Indianapolis convention, of which you have 
read so much recently, illustrates this point. The business committee 
of the convention did not want to overcrowd the program with too 
many outside meetings; so when a number of students came to the 
committee, asking that they be allowed to hold a meeting in which 
they could discuss what they should do in the next war, they were 
denied the permission. But the students wanted this meeting, and 
adopting undergraduate methods of getting what they were after, 
they held the meeting despite the business committee. It ought to 
be said in fairness to this committee that when they found how many 


*Mr. Chalmers is a member of the Class of 1925, Brown University. His ad- 
dress was given in the session of the Convention devoted to “The Family and the 


Youth Movement.” 
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students were interested in this discussion of war they gave the dis- 
cussion a place on the official convention program. But the signifi- 
cant thing to my mind is that these students wanted to pursue a cer- 
tain line of thought, and they did it, if not with permission, then 
without it. 

Youth, | suppose, has traditionally disregarded authority. Herein 
youth most certainly holds true to form today. Authority and au- 
thorities mean very little to young men. And by this I do not mean 
the authority that puts little physical restrictions upon them, but 
recognized intellectual authority. And young men not only question 
intellectual authorities, but they are even suspicious of any institution 
that puts itself before them as an authority. 

They suspect the church that says, “This you shall believe, and 
this you shall discredit.” They suspect the professor who is didactic. 
‘They laugh scornfully at him who would tell them that this thing 
is true because their fathers have said that it is true. 1 am afraid 
that in our advanced position of liberalism where our churches no 
longer hand out a ready-made creed to worshippers, and where we no 
longer tell our young men and women that they must believe that the 
world was made according to the Old Testament time schedule—I am 
afraid that we who know that the church is trying to be liberal are 
apt to discount this suspicion on the part of young people. Young 
men today suspect any institution that attempts to draw conclusions 
for them. They suspect any teaching that may be classified as propa- 
ganda, They are even suspicious of many purely educational efforts 
of the church because they find in them an unfair bias. 

It is this spirit, I think, that is behind the movement to bring 
several hundred Methodist students to the convention in Springfield 
this year with the avowed purpose of “putting Christianity into the 
Methodist Church.” 

Recently on the Brown campus a number of upperclassmen criti- 
cized the Brown Christian Association for its practice of conducting 
discussion groups for freshmen. These upper classmen contended that 
the discussions were held with an obvious bias. They called them 
propaganda meetings. Whether or not the criticism was founded does 
not concern us here, but the criticism is indicative of a common atti- 
tude among thinking undergraduates towards all organized Christian 
activity. 

Now I may be exalting the young man of my generation when I 
say that he openly demands that he be allowed to draw his own con- 
clusions about life, but I think I am fair in saying that this is what he 
really wants, though he often does not know it. It is true that most 
young men, like most mature men, are pretty indifferent to anything 
that demands much cerebration. Most undergraduates would rather 
see a movie show than read a new philosophical treatise, no matter 
how freshly the subject is presented. However I am not sure but that 
much of this indifference is caused by the fact that too many churches 
draw conclusions for the young man—this young man who is so inde- 
pendent that he flatters himself that he can think for himself. 

And how does this antipathy that many young men and women 
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hold towards organized religion bear upon our problem? I think it 
tells us this: 

If you of the generation ahead desire to help this young man, if 
you who are older would give him the advantage of your longer ex- 
perience ix life, you must change your tactics, in part. You must be 
brave enough to let him draw his religious conclusions for himself. 
For if you do not permit him, he will do it without your permission. 
You must let him feel very free to form his own religion. And this 
demands not leadership, but companionship. Young men may scorn 
authority, but in their unsophisticated honesty they trust most men 
who are friendly. They are willing to have a companion in their 
course through life and in their search for the truth about it, but they 
are not very willing to be led. 

I had a beautiful letter from my grandmother a few months ago. 
It was a reply to a statement of mine regarding a piece of modern 
literature. I am sure that she did not agree with all that I had said, 
but this was her reply: “Do you know, it is much easier for my gen- 
eration to understand your generation than it is for yours to understand 
mine. For my generation has been through all that yours is passing 
through now, and we have been able to experience all that you are 
experiencing now. But you will never be able to know just exactly 
the influences that bear upon us until you are past the time of youth.” 
And the implication was that she proposed not to criticise my genera- 
tion, but to endeavor to understand it and to live along with it. 

Let us appreciate that there is a reason for every one of the fan- 
tastic ideas that young men conceive. There is a real cause for every 
one of our reactions, no matter how romantic and crazy they may seem. 
Now if you look sympathetically into our thinking, these reasons are 
discoverable. And if you do this with real sympathetic curiosity, 
you are apt to find that the young man has reacted honestly to the 
influences that have touched him. If you do this, you will not be 
shocked at the conclusions he draws. You will think them natural, 
and you will be able to work along with him and help him discover 
the truth which you both seek. 

But this companionship of youth and the older generation de- 
mands a great deal. You must trust this young man. You must not 
be afraid of his ideas. You must not even fear the ideas that he wants 
to consider in forming his own. You must never repress his notions 
or treat them slightingly. You must think with him into his ideas, 
and you must never be afraid of the outcome. 

You must be honest with him. If he thinks that you follow him 
in his thinking with a predetermined conclusion in your mind, he will 
discover your treachery, and eventually he will brush you aside. Sus- 
picion must go, because it breeds suspicion. You must be above-board 
if you expect to overcome the suspicion that young men now have of 
you. The young man and woman must see your job as a purely edu- 
cational one. If they find you propagandist, they will turn from you 
in disgust. 

The thinking young men and women of today are holding out 
their hands to your generation for cooperation. They want you to 
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trust them. Some of them are willing to trust you. They ask you to 
make this business of finding the eternal things in life a cooperative en- 
terprise to which both contribute and from which both profit. They 
want you to make this relation of older generation to younger, not 
the relation of master to pupil, but rather the relation of comrade to 
comrade. 





Secretariat and Policy of the Association 


When the Board of Directors met in August after the death of 
Doctor Cope it appointed a Committee on Policy of the Association and 
Nomination of a Secretary. The committee, through active correspond- 
ence and through two sectional meetings, approached in turn three men 
prominent in the field of religious education. Each of them was engaged 
in so important a task that it was impossible for him to leave it, although 
each man felt the great significance of the Secretaryship. The Board 
of Directors received this report on May 19th and decided that before 
proceeding further to secure a General Secretary, it would be wise to 
raise sufficient money to insure the payment of a sufficient salary for 
an outstanding man. The Board therefore proceeded to make a tempo- 
rary organization. It was deemed best to appoint an Assistant General 
Secretary who should assume the direction of the office in association 
with Doctor Soares, who will continue as Acting General Secretary. 
Happily a most competent man for the position was available. Dr. 
Clifford Manshardt is a graduate of Chicago Theological Seminary. He 
did significant service during the war. He has been associated with 
Doctor Rowell at Hinsdale Congregational Church in very successful 
work as Director of Religious Education. He has specialized in the 
scientific study of the subject at the University of Chicago, Teachers 
College, and Union Theological Seminary. He has just received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Chicago. The Board desired fur- 
ther to secure the unique experience and ability of Professor George A. 
Coe and elected him to the position of Consulting Editor of the magazine. 

The general supervision of the Association was entrusted to Presi- 
dent Cowling, Doctor Soares and Doctor Coe, who will work in active 
relationship with the General Committee, of which Doctor Cavert is the 
new chairman. 

The Committee that had been appointed to outline the policy of 
the Association made a full report to the General Committee at Provi- 
dence. The matter was thoroughly discussed in the sessions of the 
General Committee. A report was made to the Convention. After con- 
siderable discussion the report was adopted for substance and was 
referred to another committee for more careful formulation and for 
publication in Reticious Epucation. This Committee was as follows: 

Professor George A. Coe. 
Professor T. G. Soares. 
Dr. Herbert W. Gates. 
Mrs. W. T. Powell. 
Miss Alma Schilling. 
Rev. C. M. Wright. 
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The Committee presents the following formulation: 

The Religious Education Association, summoned by the death of 
its long-time leader, Henry F. Cope, to survey the past and to plan 
afresh for the future, recognizes the changing yet abiding character of 
its problems and functions. Our problems have changed partly because 
some of the early aims of the Association are already realized or well 
on the way towards realization; partly because general educational re- 
search and practice have in this period brought many things to light; 
partly because the conditions of society are altered, but largely because 
work within our own field has revealed the great depth of our need. © 

In the earlier years we contended for graded lessons; we demanded 
respect for the Bible as a body of historical documents worthy of his- 
torical study both in the church school and in the church college; we 
struggled to secure recognition for the now obvious idea that the teach- 
ing of religion is properly an educational process: we maintained that 
religious education is a fit subject for college instruction; we called for 
technical training of leaders by theological seminaries, training schools, 
and academic departments of education; we criticized the hortatory and 
memoriter methods of teaching children, and likewise the slipshod ad- 
ministration of Sunday schools, and we urged that the capacities of 
children for action, appreciation, and thought be utilized in religious 
teaching ; we attacked the text-material that was put into the hands of 
children as unworthy in respect both to content and material makeup; 
we sought to promote real worship by children and young people; we 
labored for co-ordination of agencies ; and—not least—we went in search 
of pertinent facts in psychology, sociology, and educational practice. 

We have suggested and promoted various investigatians by com- 
missions and departments; have conducted one extensive field survey— 
that of week-day schools of religion—and have set on foot a fundamental 
research into the religious and moral growth of children. Funds therefor 
have been provided by the Institute of Social and Religious Research, and 
the guidance of it is committed to the Bureau of Educational Research 
of Teachers College, with two of our former Council members, Profes- 
sors Hartshorne and May, in charge. 

In all of these directions, and others, we have witnessed progress. 
Ideas for which we once contended are now taken for granted, and the 
practice of religious education is clearly in process of transformation. 
But within these very fields new calls come to us. We win graded les- 
sons, but discover that our whole curriculum-procedure must be revised 
in terms of pupil-experience. This is a more difficult task than the one 
that we faced twenty years ago. We secure large, almost popular, recog- 
nition for the notion of religious education, but just at this juncture, the 
sword of religious controversy is drawn, and calm minds ask, “What, 
then, is the real significance of the education for which you plead?” 
We see the young in the church school becoming more conscious 
of God through worship, and more conscious of man _ through 
enterprises of mercy and help, but just at this time war ravages our 
spirits, strains between races and classes grow more tense, and men 
ask “Where is thy God?” We have repeatedly endeavored to promote 
religious education in the family, but the transformations that the family 
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is going through, and new approaches to the experiences upon which it 
rests, compel us to fresh study. And, with all the rest, whenever we 
perceive how religious education might become systematic and efficient, 
we are confronted with the inevitable inefficiency entailed by divisions 
in our own forces. 

These problems and tasks are more overwhelming than those that 
occupied us in the early days of the Association. Never, indeed, was 
there greater need for a free fellowship of discussion, investigation, and 
experiment in our field; never was there greater need for spreading 
abroad among the workers in the field the results of such discussion, 
investigation, and experiment. 

We therefore dedicate ourselves anew to the original purposes of 
the Association and to the newer duties to which these purposes have 
led us in the changing world in which we live; and to this end we put 
on record the following outline of the nature and the work of the 
Association : 

1. The Religious Education Association offers to workers of every 
faith opportunity to get together for free discussion in which each speaks 
for himself alone and not as a representative of any institution or inter- 
est. The Association is the only organization that provides such a 
“clearing-house for thought.” 

2. The Association has no national limits. In particular it has 
evoked a mingling of experience that forgets that there is a boundary 
line between Canada and the United States. 

3. The Association provides for the voluntary organization of 
groups of workers who have common interests. Certain of these groups, 
as “The Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious Education” 
and the “Teachers and Workers in Week-Day Religious Schools,” are 
made up chiefly or wholly of persons professionally employed in one or 
another religious-education activity. In other groups, as the “Depart- 
ment of Church Schools,’ membership is open to all interested members 
of the Association. 


4. The Annual Convention of the Association performs three main 
functions: (1) It provides an open forum where all members may freely 
discuss the problems of religious education. A custom is growing of 
securing time for discussion, and also preparing for it by causing pre- 
liminary studies to be made and printed in advance of the convention. 
(2) It provides for the meetings of the groups above referred to, and 
for reports, as desired, from these groups to the main body of the 
Association. (3) It provides for personal contacts and varied fellowship 
between workers from widely separated regions. (4) It gives oppor- 
tunity not only to its members but also to the general public to hear 
notable men and women. This is one of the Association’s methods of 
spreading general intelligence concerning religious education. 


5. Members who reside in the same region are encouraged to 
form local guilds or associations in affiliation with the parent association. 
’ Such an association exists on the Pacific Coast; a more localized one in 
southern California. With the increase now taking place in the num- 
ber of employed workers, these local groups may be expected to multiply. 
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6. For the further promotion of intelligence in the field of religious 
education the Association makes the following provision: (1) It pub- 
lishes the magazine RELicious Epucation bi-monthly. (2) It maintains 
at its headquarters in Chicago, for the free use of all, a library of re- 
ligious education—probably the largest collection of recent material in 
the world. (3) It conducts a correspondence bureau. (4) It prints and 
circulates many thousand useful pamphlets, such as bibliographies. (5) 


Its General Secretary makes many platform addresses and holds many 
conferences. 


7. The work of investigation is carried on in various ways. Some- 
times a commission is appointed, sometimes an individual ; sometimes all 
members of a group are invited to pool experiences. In one instance, 
already mentioned, a field survey has been made by an employed agent. 
The way appears to be opening for a continuous survey and record of 
developments in week-day religious education, and possibly in other 
fields. a 


8. The Association welcomes contributions to its magazine and to 
its conferences and conventions on any part or phase of religious and 
moral education. It endeavors to be of service to existing institutions, 
not to supplant them or compete with them. It is committed to no 
lesson system; it publishes no text-books; it neither organizes nor con- 
ducts nor supervises schools. It endeavors, rather, by the methods 
already sketched, to strengthen the hands of forward-looking workers 
everywhere, and to make more efficient the work of institutions. The 
only power that the Association seeks is the power to see things as they 
are, to think straight in the interest of the highest ideals, and to make 
helpful truths clear to those who can and will use them. 





Minutes of Special Meeting of the Religious Education 
Association Held Wednesday Evening. April 23. 1924, in 
the First Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. 


President Soares, in behalf of the Association, acknowledged the 
receipt of a large bunch of roses accompanied by the following message 
from the Providence Chamber of Commerce: 

“Religious Education Association; Welcome to the City of Provi- 
dence! May your conference here be a huge success. May the hospi- 
tality of Providence people be so cordial and generous and be so de- 
lightful to you that you will visit us soon again.” 

In accordance with the provision in the By-Laws of the Association. 
two committees were elected upon nomination of the General Committee, 
as follows: 


1. The Nominating Committee to present nominations for officers, 
members of the Board of Directors, members of the General Committee, 
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and State Correspondents at the Annual Meeting. The following per- 
sons were elected to serve on this committee: 

Miss Mary Lawrance, Chairman. 

Prof. Harrison Elliott. 

Rev. Nathaniel F. Forsyth. 

Rev. Iver C. Helstrom. 

Rev. Frank M. McKibben. 

Mrs. Marie Cole Powell. 

Rev. C. Melville Wright. 


2. The Findings Committee to summarize the results of the discus- 
sion of the various sessions and to report at each session during the 
Conference. 


The following persons were elected to serve on this committee: 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Chairman. 
Rev. Arthur W. Bailey. 
Rev. Nathaniel F. Forsyth. 
Miss Elsa Lotz. 
Miss Grace Morrill. 
Miss Mary E. Moxcey. 
Rev. Goodwin B. Watson. 
Herbert W. Gates, 
Secretary. 





Minutes of Business Meeting of the Religious Education 
Association Held at Providence, April 25, 1924, 
at Eleven O'Clock A. M. 


Meeting was called to order by President Soares who stated that 
the business to come before the meeting was the discussion of the future 
policy of the Religious Education Association. 

Dr. Davies reported results of the discussion on this subject by the 
General Committee and by the Committee on Policy, these being sum- 
marized in the following resolutions: 


I. The Religious Education Association is the only opportunity 
for all workers of every faith in the field of Religious Education to get 
together for free discussion of the problems and interests of Religious 
Education where each represents only his own opinion. 


II. It is an opportunity for expert workers who are specialists in 
the field of Religious Education—such as Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation—to gather together in a conference for discussion, discovery, and 
investigation in this field. 


III. Its task is to encourage experimental research, not necessarily 
academic in type, studying, correlating, and evaluating things that are 
being done by the various agencies of society which have to do with 
Religious Education. 


IV. Two agencies are promoted for the purpose of spreading infor- 
mation, namely, the Convention and the Magazine, 
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V. The Association emphasizes departments as agencies through 
which materials may be collected and tested on the local field. 

VI. In view of the above, the Association will proceed vigorously 
to the election of a General Secretary and also an Assistant. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of these resolutions Dr. Davies 
presented two resolutions which were unanimously adopted as follows: 


1. Beit resolved, That the Religious Education Association assem- 
bled in its twenty-first annual convention express to Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares our appreciation of his invaluable and constructive service given 
to this Association as Acting General Secretary, to Prof. Frank G. Ward 
for his efficient conduct of the Magazine, to Dr. Herbert W. Gates 
for his time given to the details of this conference, to Prof. George H. 
Betts for his handling of the correspondence pertaining to the Bureau 
of Inforruation. 


2. Resolved, That deeply appreciating the services of Dr. Theodore 
G. Soares as Acting General Secretary of the Association since the death 
of Dr. Cope, we recommend to the Board of Directors that Dr. Soares 
be asked to continue as Acting General Secretary until a General Sec- 
retary shall have been secured and shall have begun work, and that a 
suitable honorarium be given him for the service rendered. 

Discussion of the report of Committee on Policy then followed. 

It was voted that the report be approved in the substance and that 
it be referred with power to a special committee consisting of— 


Dr. George A. Coe, Chairman ; 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares, 
Dr. Herbert W. Gates, 
Rev. C. Melville Wright, 
Miss Alma Schilling, 
Mrs. W. T. Powell, 
for revision and final statement. 
Herbert W. Gates, 
Secretary. 











Minutes of the Annual Meeting, April 26, 1924 
Providence, R. I. 


The meeting was called to order by Professor Soares at 10:30 a. m. 

The minutes of the Annual Meeting of April 14, 1923, were approved 
as printed in Reticious Epucation for August, 1923. 

The minutes of the Sessions of April 23 and 25, 1924 (held during 
the Providence Convention) were read and approved. 


The report of the Committee on Findings and Resolutions was read 
by Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Chairman. It was duly moved and seconded 
and voted to approve the report of the Committee in substance and to 
refer it to the Committee for such revision of wording as may be found 
desirable. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by Dr. 
Frank E. Butler in the absence of the Chairman of the Committee, Miss 
Lawrance. The report of the Committee was adopted. 

The report of Resolutions was read by Mr. Shaver. It was voted 
that the Association express its thanks to all those co-operating in 
making the meetings of the twenty-first Annual Convention a success. 
A resolution of gratitude was recorded for the loyal and sacrificial spirit 
of the officers and Committees of the Association in assuming the extra 
work made necessary by the passing of our late General Secretary. 

An informal report was given by Dr. Gates of the discussions of the 
General Committee during the Convention regarding the theme for the 
coming year. The theme suggested was “THE DEVELOPMENT OF VITAL 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE THROUGH NEW EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION.” san ROS: hb a 

It was voted that this theme be approved for substance and that the 
Program Committee, appointed by the General Committee, have power 
to reword it as may be found desirable. It was announced that the 
Program Committee had been appointed as follows: H. W. Gates 
(Chairman), E, L. Shaver, and Prof. A. J. W. Meyers. This Committee 
has power to add others to its membership. 

It was also announced that, in appointing this Program Committee, 
the General Committee had been guided by the error of the year previ- 
ous, when, in the effort to represent different parts of the country a 
committee had been appointed, the members of which were so widely 
scattered as to prevent meeting together. The Committee of this year, 
therefore, was purposely appointed from one locality, with the under- 
standing that another locality should be chosen for the next year. 


V oted:—That the Acting General Secretary be requested to report 
to Mrs. Cope the Memorial Service held on Friday afternoon of this 
Convention, and to express to her the affection and regard of the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Dr. Davies presented a recommendation that a prize contest be 
inaugurated by the Board of Directors, offering prizes for the first, 
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second and third best essays on the question: “What difference would 
it make if my church were not open and active?” 

After discussion it was 

Voted:—That the plan be approved in general and that it be re- 
ferred to Dr. Davies and the Board of Directors to determine details of 
statement and administration. 

V oted:—That the Meeting adjourn after prayer by Rev. Arthur W. 
Bailey, of Pawtucket, R. I. 

(Signed) Herbert W. Gates, 
Recording Secretary. 





Statement of Findings —Religious Education and the 
Family 


The Conference proceeded throughout upon two basic convictions, 
though these were rarely made explicit. First, that of all forms of social 
relationship, family life is the most educative. Second, that the family 
and the church are necessary and permanent institutions in social life. 

I. In order that home life may make its best contribution to com- 
plete and adequate living there must be new objectives and new direc- 
tions for progress: 

1, A thoroughgoing respect for personality regardless of sex or age. 

2. A democratic spirit in all the relationships and activities of the 
family. 

3. A family life expressing the ideals of a socialized religion. 

4. A conception of the family in terms of the larger and more 
inclusive society of which it is a part. 

II. As regards the educative effect of the home and its contribu- 
tion to the attainment of the ideals of religion, the following considera- 
tions among others should be viewed as sources of encouragement: 

1. The critical and discriminating attitude of the present genera- 
tion of American youth, which is to be commended and encouraged. 

2. The enlarging freedom of the wife and mother which is already 
having marked and positive results in the development of a more worthy 
family life. 

3. The actual increase of democratic cooperation within the family 
in planning and carrying forward desirable activities characteristic of 
present day civilization. 

4. A larger recognition of the need for common aims, standards, 
and processes on the part of public and private school teachers, relig- 
ious educators, and parents. 

5. Increasing readiness on the part of parents to welcome the 
assistance of church leaders. 

6. Dissatisfaction with the experience, traditions, and achieve- 
ments of the past as the only source of help in the religious education 
of the family. 

7. The enlargement of the concept of religious education to in- 
clude all the experiences of life, rather than a mere segment of it. 

III. There are several facts, however, which should cause leaders 
more or less serious concern: 
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1. The tendency to seek solutions in “expertly” planned, rigidly 
organized, programs from without the home. 

2. The tendency of parents to shift responsibility for the educa- 
tion of their children to institutions. 

3. The inadequate provision on the part of schools in general to 
include preparation for home-making in their curricula. 

4. The increasing emancipation of woman, which, as society is 
now organized, creates a serious problem of adjusting her relations to 
family life on the one hand and to outside spheres of activity on the 
other. 

IV. The church is the generally accepted agency of religious edu- 
cation. But, such education cannot proceed in separation from home 
life. Religious education is not merely a formal process, but is for each 
person the result of all his experiences. This suggests certain new 
points of view determining procedure: 

1. What is done must begin with the present problems arising in 
specific situations. 

2. Any program is unsatisfactory in so far as it is isolated from 
the total life experience of the pupil. 

3. A program cannot be imposed, but help must be democratically 
given. 

4. Procedure or program cannot be rigid or fixed for all situations 
or for year after year. 

5. The solution of the problem may be reached, not by providing 
a school program (church, private or public), or a home program, or a 
combination of the two, but rather by enlisting all persons interested 
in helping to meet the needs of a particular child or group of children. 

Two implications follow: first, we cannot have a printed curriculum 
in the ordinary sense of the term, and, second, the responsibility is 
shifted from curriculum material as such to the trained person skilled in 
living and in helping others live. 

V. Two problems might well receive further consideration by 
those interested in religious education in the family. First, the prob- 
lem of arousing the church to accept its opportunity for leadership, both 
in setting forth ideals and in actual demonstration of the highest demo- 
cratic living. No thoughtful religious family in the community should 
be given grounds for preferring another agency because of the church’s 
failure to set the supreme standard of living. 

Second, the problem of just how to discover and apply the better 
methods which are necessary. There is need for an intelligent under- 
standing of what is meant by real religious education. There is also 
need for application of the principle that all methods must be adapted 
to the existing situation. Finally, the experiences of those who are 
making progress in religious education within the family should be 
made available to those responsible in the home and in all cooperating 


agencies. 

Committee : Mary E. Moxcey, 
Arthur W. Bailey, Edward P. Sproul, 
Elsa Lotz, Goodwin B. Watson, 


Grace Morrill, Erwin L. Shaver, Chairman. 














Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious 
Education 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Association of Directors and 
Ministers of Religious Education was held at the Hotel Biltmore, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, April 23rd, 1924, at 10:00 a. m. Mr. N. F. For- 
syth of Hammond, Indiana, presided. Mr. Shaver opened the meeting 
with prayer. The following committees were appointed: Nominating— 
Mr. Davies, Miss Heermans and Mr. Pruitt; Membership—Miss Law- 
rance, Mr. Watson, Mr. Bailey ; Findings—Mr. Wright, Miss Nicholson, 
Mr. Butler. 

The meeting this year was of the conference type; the topic “Train- 
ing and Standards for Teachers of Religion”; the method discussion of 
suggested questions sent out in advance to members of the Association. 
Mr. Forsyth was leader of the morning conference. (For report see Re- 
port of Findings Committee.) Meeting adjourned at 12:30 to meet again 
at luncheon. * * * 

The business meeting was held at the Hotel Biltmore at 2:00. The 
minutes of the previous meetings were approved from their publication 
in the August Religious Education Magazine. The treasurer’s report 
was accepted. 

Mr. Hellstrom, reporting for the committee appointed to inquire 
into possible relationship between the Association of Ministers and 
Directors of Religious Education, and the Association of Directors of 
the International Council of Religious Education, recommended that no 
action be taken and that the committee be discontinued. A vigorous 
discussion followed. Mr. Davies wondered whether it would not be wise 
to make a more positive declaration. He felt that the problem of over- 
lapping was a real one and pointed out that in the departments of our 
own Religious Education Association changes were taking place; that 
where the church school department once functioned the Association of 
Ministers and Directors of Religious Education now functioned. He 
suggested that perhaps a discussion of the policy of these organizations 
was needed. 

Mr. Gates of Boston reminded the group that the International 
Council had a director’s department and that many people felt that the 
International group was the one with which the directors should be 
affiliated. The query “Is there room for two such organizations?” he 
felt, could be answered “no, no room for two unless the differentiation 
of function would warrant them.” He introduced the question of the 
place of the Religious Education Association itself. He expressed the 
opinion that there were certain fields of research which could be investi- 
gated only in some such associations as that of the Religious Education 
Association; that the Religious Education Association was needed to 
function as a clearing house in which freedom of expression in the search 
for truth was maintained. He doubted the wisdom of merging the Asso- 
ciation of Ministers and Directors of Religious Education with any other 
group; definite research could be done in this group. He declared 
that both the Religious Education Association and the directors of 
religious education fellowship had a continuing field for usefulness. 
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Mr. Hellstrom stated that neither the question of the continuation 
of the Religious Education Association nor the relationship of it to our 
directors’ association was thought of by the committee. 

Mr. Davies emphasized the need for our organization. 

A motion that the report be accepted and the committee discontin- 
ued carried. 

A resolution that we recommend to the General Board of Directors 
that the Religious Education Association continue to develop along 
the lines of research and experimentation and that the Association adopt 
a vigorous policy for the development of the departments was made— 
modified to read: that the Association of Ministers and Directors of 
Religious Education express to the General Board of Directors of the 
Religious Education Association that it favors a vigorous forward pol- 
icy for the Religious Education Association. A motion made that this 
resolution be sent to the General Board carried. 

The nomination committee suggested: President, C. Ivar Hellstrom, 
East Orange, N. J.; Vice-President, Mellville C. Wright, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Secretary-Treasurer, Edna L. Acheson, New York City. 

Report was accepted and officers elected. 

Motion that secretary be empowered to appoint a treasurer carried. 

Problem of conflict of time of meeting for Church School, Week 
Day School of Religion and the Association of Ministers and Directors 
of Religious Education was introduced. It was pointed out that the 
Association of Ministers and Directors of Religious Education was a 
body affiliated with the Religious Education Association and that the 
other groups were departments of the Association; that as departments 
the general conference should schedule time for their meetings on the 
general program. 

Mr. Shaver suggested that a combined meeting of all the groups 
(such as the 1923 meeting of the Week Day School group and the Asso- 
ciation of Ministers and Directors of Religious Education or the 1922 
meeting with the Church School department) failed to meet the need; 
that certain problems and questions might be arranged through the 
general office of the Religious Education Association (duplication thus 
prevented) and that the individual himself might decide which group 
conference best fitted his need. Mr. Davies suggested that the General 
Secretary of the Association might use his office to prevent duplication 
of time and place.* 

The membership committee reported and recommended the follow- 
ing active members: 

J. Margaret Holliday, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

William Hartnall Bartlett, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Robert N. Henry, Orange, N. J. 

Mary E. Weisel, Baltimore, Md. 

Carolyn H. Dudley, Baltimore, Md. 

For associate membership: 

Dale Robertson, Akron, Ohio. 

Report accepted and members elected. 


*No definite action taken, though the officers of the various groups concerned 
met and agreed to request the general office to arrange one afternoon for departmental 
meetings, thus leaving the day before the first session of the Religious Education 
Association open to the Association of Ministers and Directors Religious Education, 
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Program for the next year was left in the hands of the incoming 
officers. Mr. Watson suggested that the officers might submit to mem- 
bers by mail five topics and get an expression as to which topic they 
preferred. 

Mr. Shaver led the afternoon conference. (For summary, see report 
of Findings Committee.) A part of the afternoon discussion centered 
around the questions: What is the difference between the church school 
and the public school? Is there any place for the church school? Is 
there a plus in religious education? 

Mr. Bailey suggested that the plus was in an increasing relation- 
ship to God. Mr. Armentrout felt that though the public school and 
the church school had much in common, the public school was not inter- 
ested in bringing in the Kingdom of God. Mr. Watson suggested that 
to the political conscience the public school existed to continue the 
state; that the public school teacher is limited by this, i. e., there are 
certain points in discussion beyond which she cannot go; that the church 
school has the necessity of recognizing a King of kings and she may 
go any length in seeking the way. Mr. Hellstrom felt that our church 
school was often as dead and static as was possible to be and that the 
real problem was how to get life started. “Spend the time discussing 
these things in church school” was Mr. Shaver’s summary of the needs. 
Then it was pointed out that there is a church school ideal; it may be 
being realized in public school or it may be in the church school; it may 
be possible to achieve only in a group outside either organization. The 
challenge is that the church organize to be the church ideal or quit. 

Mr. Armentrout of the Presbyterian Board suggested that recom- 
mendations to the denominational headquarters would carry weight, 
that the denominations were eager to meet the teacher training needs 
today. 

The following were some of the specific suggestions as to what 
might be done: 

A. Begin with the teacher’s problems and lead out to educational 
principles from these. Miss Weisel of Baltimore gave a very interesting 
description of an experiment in teacher training which is being carried 
on in Baltimore. 

B. Strive to develop in the teachers some one skill rather than 
give a whole note book full of superficial knowledge—“Learn to do by 
doing.” Learn story telling by telling stories rather than amass a clut- 
ter of technical knowledge of story telling. 

C. Stimulate observation by requiring teacher to— 

1. Read and report on stories or books which portray the charac- 
teristics of children in fiction form, e. g., Penrod, Emily of New Moon, etc. 
™ 2. Read and report books or articles in magazines or newspapers 
descriptive of child life, e. g,, articles by Angelo Patri; Jane Addams: 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Street; High: The Revolt of Youth. 


3. Collect pictures or cartoons which set forth certain characteris- 
tics of child life. 

4. Attend a play or movie which portrays the life of children or 
young people, e. g., Clarence, Tom Sawyer, etc, 
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5. Write down comments made by grown-ups about children or 
young people, and also your own estimate of the wisdom of their com- 
ments. 

6. Observe children at work, at play, or other activity. 

7. Recall experiences you have had with children in the home, 
school, or church, provided you have no opportunity to make an observa- 
tion or investigation. 

D. Keep a note book in which shall be put such materials as: 

1. Reports of observations and investigations made for each class 
discussion. 

Notes of class lectures and discussions. 

Answers to assigned questions. 

Reports asked for under 4 above. 

A signed statement to the effect that you have met all of the 
requirements of this course. 

Meeting adjourned to meet at call of chair. 

The adjourned business meeting was held at the Hotel Biltmore 
at 5:00, Friday, April 25. The membership committee proposed the fol- 
lowing names for active membership: 

Miss Mary Denniston, New York City. 

Mr. Warren T. Powell, Springfield, Mass. 

Motion to receive applicants into membership carried. 

Report of finding committee accepted. 

Question of the interpretation of the term Directors and Ministers 
of Religious Education arose. Does it include those who direct Week 
Day Schools of Religion? The consensus of opinion was that the term 
should include any person who was directing in the local field. A fur- 
ther question of the possibility of extending the privilege of associate 
membership to those who were doing part time work as directors was 
discussed. 

Mr. Davies suggested that the hope of our association was to be 
of use to directors of religious education. He implied that one interpre- 
tation of our function was to maintain a high professional standard and 
that we did this by requiring fulfillment of definite standards for active 
membership; that we might further serve through extending the privi- 
lege of associate membership. He suggested an amendment to the con- 
stitution redefining requirements for associate membership. 

Miss Lawrance reported that three people had sent in material for 
the “exchange of ideas” page in RELtcious Epucation. She recommended 
that someone with editorial ability, who could spare the time to carry 
on the promotional end of the work, be secured. A motion that the 
president and secretary be authorized to secure such a person and to 
expend a maximum amount of fifty dollars for this purpose carried. 

Motion that the topic for 1925 be something pertaining to curricu- 
lum carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


un ~~ w W 


Respectfully submitted, 
Edna L. Acheson, 
Secretary, 














Findings of the Association of Directors 


I. Regarding Training and Standards for Teachers. 


1. There are few statistics available as to the number of teachers 
of religion. Apparently from figures given the relative number of men 
and women is as one to two. The results of the Indiana Survey seem 
to hold generally. 

2. Information regarding the academic training of teachers of re- 
ligion is not very definite, but as a general rule it seems that academic 
training is not considered essential. Again the findings of the Indiana 
Survey seem to hold. 

3. The various kinds of training courses most used are: 

a—Local training classes to meet specific needs of a local church. 

b—Community schools. 

c—Denominational summer schools. 

d—Schools conducted by denominational experts in local centers. 

A few colleges are offering courses designed for lay workers. It is 
doubtful whether schools now being conducted are actually producing 
better teachers. 

4. There is general agreement upon the desirability of paying 
teachers of religion. 


II. Regarding Standards We Shall Have for Teachers of Religion. 

1. The following points are considered essential in real training: 

a—A clear conception of the purpose of the task. 

b—Intimate knowledge of methods and skill in applying these. 

c—Knowledge of child life. 

d—An adequate background of Biblical information from the his- 
torical point of view. 

2. There has developed a decided change in the matter of stand- 
ards for teachers of religion coincident with the change in standards 
of education as a whole and with growing conceptions of religion, and 
we realize that the teacher’s task is not merely the impartation of infor- 
mation or the disciplining of the group, but rather he must become a 
comrade and guide of youth while still remaining a seeker for the best 
way, always willing to learn as the child learns. 

3. The standards of training for a public school teacher and a 
church school teacher are not essentially different, but there is added 
material which the church school teacher must deal with in his educa- 
tional efforts. 

4. It is impossible to generalize regarding the untrained teacher, 
but the consensus seems to be that given a certain amount of native 
ability training improves it. 

5. The following points are counted essential in the consideration 
of adequate standards for teachers of religion: 

a—A ‘positive Christian character is a prime prerequisite for teach- 
ing in a Christian school. 

b—An adequate knowledge of psychology and methods of teaching 
is necessary ; as a general rule of a better type than that represented in 
standard teacher training courses. 
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c—The aim of the teacher training should be to develop skill 
rather than to accumulate superficial knowledge on many items. 

6. Training classes should not deal in abstractions, but should find 
their problems in actual situations. Book methods and lecture outlines 
can never lead to the results possible through observation and experi- 
ment. ; ai 

7. The opportunity of local directors to develop interest in teacher 
training of the highest type is paramount. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marion Nicholson, 
Frank Butler, 
Melville C. Wright. 





Summary of a Conference of Workers in Week-Day 
Schools of Religion 
Frank M. McKissen* 


In response to requests on the part of workers in week-day schools 
of religion in many parts of the country for a summary of the Confer- 
ence of Week-day Religious Education Workers held in Providence, 
R. I., in April this brief report is prepared. It is not an official sum- 
mary but represents the “findings” of an interested participant in the 
convention sessions. Discussion centered largely around the follow- 
ing papers: “How Character Development is Actually Secured” by 
Herbert Blashfield; “Theories of Curriculum Building” by Miss Mary 
Abernethy; “Suggestive Content of Curricula,” by Miss Alma Schil- 
ling ; “Principles of Method in Teaching,” by Miss Blanche Carrier ; and 
“Latent Religious Resources in Public School Education,” by C. A. 
Hauser. 

The major emphasis of the conference was on the content of cur- 
ricula, theories of curriculum building, and methods of teaching. In 
the paper on character development attention was called to the futility 
of a program of religious education which involves only one hour a week 
out of the some ninety-eight waking hours of the child’s life. The severe 
limitations of this one-hour-a-week program were clearly seen in a 
review of the nature of the process of Religious Education. Religious 
education or character development is a continuous process. “Character 
is the sum total of our habits, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations. It is 
our particular way of living.” The fact was emphasized that “all that 
is going on in the schoolroom, its conduct, its life, its total social! in- 
fluences where there are active interests at work with resulting con- 
trols and restraints, is far more productive of character than any formal 
instruction.” It is the function of Religious Education to help set con- 
ditions in the school and in the various social groups in which the child 
moves, to the end that habits, motives, ideals and attitudes that are 
distinctly Christian are established in the life of the individual. 





*Executive Secretary of the Association of Workers in Week-day Schools of 
penn; Director of Religious Education in South Bend and St. Joseph County, 
nd, 
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Religious Education begins, then, when we direct “the children in 
actually living together in a Christlike way in the schoolroom and 
in the larger relationships of life. . . . Adequate Christian living, 
therefore, seems possible only through starting the practice of Chris- 
tian living in the child’s life by actual experience in these ‘ways of 
living, which we wish to have carried out in society as a whole.’ ” 

In order to set these conditions of character development and to 
stimulate certain ways of actual living curricula must be organized. 
Current theories underlying the development of curricula were re- 
viewed. These were described as follows. First, “Since the aim in 
Religious Education is to develop Christian character, and since the 
Bible is the book containing the revelation of the Christian God, the 
picture of the only ideal character, Jesus Christ, and the principles and 
ideals of the Christian life; therefore, the surest way of developing 
Christian character is through the study of the Bible.” This theory 
has resulted in “courses of study” with the Bible constituting almost 
solely the text book. 

Second, “The church is the ‘Body of Christ.’ Since it is the duty 
of everyone to become a lively member of this Body, the only way to 
insure this is to initiate and indoctrinate the boys and girls into the 
beliefs and creeds of the various denominations into which the church, 
is divided.” This has resulted in courses not only largely Biblical in 
nature and content, but with additional material intended to develop 
strong denominational faith and loyalty. 

Third, “Character is built up through loyalty to ideas and ideals. 
Give the boys and girls the right kind of ideas and they will will to do the 
right thing.” This theory has produced courses built largely around 
ideas, with a wider range of materials used than those previously de- 
scribed. 

It was suggested to the conference that Religious Education is 
more than any or all of these conceptions. “It is a way of life. It is the 
Jesus way of living.” In order to accomplish its objective, the curri- 
culum of religious education must be built upon these basic considera- 
tions: 

1. That materials must be subordinate to the child. 


2. That curriculum means more than materials—it includes all the 
experience and activities entering into the school. 

3. That the curriculum must be flexible and adaptable to the needs 
of the child. 

4. That right conduct, motivated by the highest purposes, should 
be the ultimate aim. 

The conclusion of this discussion was that a curriculum planned 
to meet this aim or these considerations will be in reality as much a 
method of procedure in teaching as any arrangement of graded material. 

The ‘discussion of principles of method in teaching brought into 
sharp contrast divergent points of view held by the various workers 
in attendance. An attempt was made in the paper presented, to point 
out the dangers of “the school of interest and project method as con- 
sisting of the temptation to center the whole educational process 
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around one method rather than around a selective and guiding prin- 
ciple, . . . and the tendency to underestimate the value of adult guid- 
ance.” A protest was registered against the current tendency among 
enthusiasts of the project method to follow the method to the exclusion 
of other methods and principles most certainly having an important 
place in the complete program of Religious Education. 

Fault was found with the tendency to overestimate the ability 
and maturity of the pupils. It was warmly contended that to leave the 
child to search, largely unguided, for principles in determining conduct, 
was to create unnecessarily a situation with waste effort and minimum 
results. Attention was called also to the limited experience the child 
has as a background and his inability to carry out consistently a plan 
of action. The child must be helped in evolving principles of action 
from experience. His own experience is too limited. The project 
method involves, if not properly safeguarded, the possibility of allow- 
ing serious errors in the pupil’s “learning experience.” 

Dr. Dewey was quoted as saying that if “the ‘old education’ 
tended to ignore the dynamic quality . . . the ‘new education’ is in 
danger of taking the idea of development in altogether too formal and 
empty a way.” ‘The danger of following too slavishly the doctrine 
of interest was pointed out. A program built solely or largely on 
“pupil interest” might and does develop whimsicalness and unsteadi- 
ness on the part of the pupil. The whole discussion, however, was not 
intended “to imply that the principle of interest and self-activity and 
the project method are not the finest, most stimulating, and cogent 
forces in our educational world, . . . but that discrimination must 
characterize their use.” The paper and the discussion emphasized the 
fact that the child is the center of the educational task, and that the 
primary task of religious education is to stimulate him to discover and 
apply the teachings of Jesus as the supreme way of living. 

In the paper on “The Latent Religious Resources in Public School 
Education” the project method was further evaluated. “The project 
method through its emphasis on individual initiative, cooperation, 
creative thinking and energy, has rendered education an inestimable 
service, but in accepting this service let us not forget that there is es- 
sential value in the formal statement properly presented and applied. 

. . In contrast to Locke’s theory of education as discipline, now hap- 
pily passing, the emphasis is on the control of conduct. . . . Education, 
therefore, according to this view is defined as the control of conduct 
through adequate stimuli.” Discussion at this point again emphasized 
the inadequacy of permitting or forcing the child to rely upon stand- 
ards of conduct he might evolve primarily through his experience. 
The child through the project method cannot succeed in deducing the 
standards set forth in Christianity. “They exist and are the experiences 
of Him who succeeded in the project of perfect living.” By the project 
method we may help the pupil to locate and apply Christian virtues. 

This paper also pointed out the vast religious resources inherent 
in the courses of study of our public schools. Much of the material used 
in public education, such as, history, science, literature, etc., is freighted 
with moral and religious significance. These resources should be known 
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and used by the religious teacher. Public school courses and experiences 
are fairly bristling with opportunities for vital contact and application 
to religious development. An appeal was made for teachers of religious 
education to become familiar with and to use these vast resources in 
their work. 

In the discussion of suggestive content of curricula considerable 
difference of opinion was expressed regarding the extent to which a 
formal organized course or text book should be used. While the pre- 
dominant sentiment favored a rather loosely-constructed program of 
activity built around the interests of the pupils in projects that. grow 
out of their every-day living, yet there were. those who contended 
strongly for the text-book and the formal courses of study. The latter 
group felt that there is still great need of the text-book for the guidance 
of inexperienced and untrained teachers and also because of a belief in 
the inherent value of formal instruction as such. 

In spite of the strong convictions expressed, there was on the part 
of most of those present an open-mindedness, a willingness to hear and 
weigh carefully the experiences and ideas of others, a spirit which has 
been lacking in many of such conferences. All present felt keenly the 
lack of sufficient experience and scientific study upon which to base very 
conclusively any definite scheme of procedure for curriculum construc- 
tion. Ardent enthusiasts for the project method felt the force of some 
of the arguments against a too exclusive use of projects. Reports on 
experiments with the project method, on the other hand, convinced all 
of the large part it is going to play in future classroom work and in the 
selection of the materials of education. 





A DEPARTMENT OF LETTERS 


In the near future RELicious Epucation expects to add a Depart- 
ment of Letters. In this department we desire free expressions from 
the constituency concerning the work and the policy of the Association. 
We should have suggestions for the next convention; comments on the 
last oie; reactions to articles printed in the magazine; comments on 
current events; descriptions of interesting occurrences; inquiries and 
replies to inquiries. 

The letters should be brief and to the point, and must be signed by 
the writers. 

A hearty response on the part of the constituency will make the 
department one of real significance. 








Announcement of Prize Contest for Young People of 


High School Age 


At the recent convention of the Religious Education Association in 
Providence, R. I., the question arose as to just what young people were 
thinking regarding the place of the church and its ministry. The Asso- 
ciation decided to attempt to find out, and hence is announcing a prize 
contest—offering three prizes of $50, $25, and $10 for the best papers 
presented by any group of high school age on the subject: 


“DOES IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE TO OUR TOWN WHETHER OR NOT OUR 
CHURCH CONTINUES ITS SUNDAY SERVICES AND ITS OTHER ACTIVITIES ?” 


A Committee made up of the Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Prof. F. C. 
Eiselen, Dr P. R. Hayward, Prof. Theo. G. Soares, and Dr. Clifford 
Manshardt drew up the following rules and suggestions for the contest: 


1. The words “synagogue” and “Sabbath” may be substituted for 
the words “church” and “Sunday.” 


2. Groups not connected with any church are invited to partici- 
pate in the contest by selecting some one church in the community as 
“our church.” 


3. The prizes are to be awarded to high school groups, not indi- 
viduals. The number of individuals working on each report should be 
listed, and no report will be considered in which less than five people 
have participated. - 


4. Adult guidance is to be minimized. The Association desires 
the opinion of the young people. 


5. The Committee suggests that the reports may he formulated 
through Sunday School class discussion, young people’s groups, and the 
like. 


6. It is hoped that the prizes, which are provided by individual 
members of the Association, will be used in helping the local church to 
function more usefully in its community. 


7. The final time limit for the papers is March 1, 1925. 
8. The maximum word limit is 2,500 words. 


9. The judges are to be a well known minister, a lady teacher, and 
a business man. The names will be announced later. 


10. All reports are to be mailed to the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, 308 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, and are to be signed 
with a pseudonym—the actual name and address of the group as well 
as the pseudonym to be listed on a separate attached sheet. 


11. Further details of the contest will be announced in subsequent 
issues of Reticious EpucaTIon. 
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The Religious Education Association General Officers 


President: Donald J. Cowling, Ph.D., LL.D., President Carleton 
College, Northfieid, Minnesota. 
Vice-President: Mary E. Woolley, Litt.D., LI.D., President Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary: Herbert W. Gates, D.D., Secretary for Mis- 
sionary Education, Congregational Board, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer: Mr. David R. Forgan, President National City Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Acting General Secretary: Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Assistant General Secretary: Clifford Manshardt, Ph.D., 308 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Consulting Editor: George A. Coe, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Board of Directors 
The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Recording-Secretary. 
Acting General Secretary, as above, and the following, for the periods 
indicated : 
Terms Expire 1925 
Rev. Wm. C. Bitting, D.D., Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
General Abel Davis, President, Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Mr. Henry H. Hilton, Ginn & Co., Chicago, III. 
Dean Shailer Mathews, Divinity School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., General Secretary, Congregational 
Education Society, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. John E. Stout, Department of Religious Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 
Terms Expire 1926 
Pres. Ernest D. Burton, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Prof. George A. Coe, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
Pres. Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Mr. Richard C. Hall, United States Rubber Company, Chicago, III. 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park, II. 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Committee of Reference and Council, New 
York City. 
Pres. Walter D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Mr. Lucius Teter, President, Chicago Trust Company, Chicago, Il. 
Prof. Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
Terms Expire 1927 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 
Rev. J. W. F. Davies, D.D., Minister of Education, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Winnetka, III. 
Prof. F. C. Eiselen, Ph.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 
Pres. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 
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Prof. R. W. Frank, D.D., McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prof. Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Geo. Craig Stewart, D.D., Rector, Grace Church, Evanston, III. 

Rev. Alfred W. Wishart, D.D., First Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

The General Committee 
Terms Expire 1925 

Miss Adelaide T. Case, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Prof. Hugh H. Harris, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. P. R. Hayward, International Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago, III. 

Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Pilgrim Congregational Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, Director of Religious Education, Hollis, N.Y. 

Rev. J. Leslie Lobingier, Educational Minister, First Church, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

Prof. A. J. W. Meyers, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Harold J. Sheridan, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Prof. E. P. St. John, School of Religious Education, Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Rey. Ernest Thomas, Pastor Methodist Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Prof. Luther A. Weigle, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Terms Expire 1926 

Rev. J. S. Armentrout, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. J. M. Artman, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Rev. W. C. Barclay, D.D., Editorial Staff, S. S. Board, M. E. Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof. E. M. Best, McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Prof. W. C. Bower, College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. Lester Bradner, Episcopal Board of Religious Education, New 
York City. 

Rev. S. M. Cavert, Secretary, Federal Council of Churches, New 
York City. 

Prof. L. W. Crawford, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Miss Ethel Cutler, National Board of Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

Mr. A. J. Gregg, National Board Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

Prof. W. L. Hanson, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Miles H, Krumbine, First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
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Prof. Wm. James Mutch, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Mr. F. L. Sensabaugh, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Mary E. Weisel, Baltimore, Md. 
Additional Members of General Committee 
(Chosen by various Departments in accordance with Article VI, 
Section 1, of the By-Laws). 
By Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious Education: 
Miss Edna L. Acheson, New York City. 
Rev. C. Ivar Hellstrom, East Orange, N. J. 
By the Department of Church Schools: 
Rev. J. W. F. Davies, D.D., Winnetka, Ill. 
Rev. Otto Mayer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
By the Association of Institutes engaged in Missionary Training: 
Dean Edward F. Capen, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders, New York City. 


State, Province and District Representatives 
British Columbia—Rev. E. R. McLean, Vancouver. 
North California—Prof. Herbert F. Evans, Ph.D., Berkeley. 
South California—Rev. Holland F. Burr, Los Angeles. 
China—Prof. Timothy Ting Fang Lew, Nanking. 
Colorado—Prof. J. E. Bentley, Denver. 
Connecticut—Rev. B. S. Winchester, D.D., Fairfield. 
Georgia—Prof. Hugh H. Harris, Atlanta. 
Great Britain—Prof. John Davidson, Newport, Scotland. 
Illinois—Rev. Robert W. Gammon, D.D., Chicago. 
India—Rev. E. L. King, Belgaum. 
Indiana—Rev. N. F. Forsyth, Hammond. 
Iowa—Rev. E. Merle Adams, Grinnell. 
Japan—M. Imamora, Tokyo. 
Kansas—Pres. W. H. Lindley, Lawrence. 
Maine—Pres. Warren J. Moulton, Ph.D., Bangor. 
Manitoba—Prof. F. W. Kerr, Winnipeg. 
Massachusetts—Mrs. Warren T. Powell, Springfield. 
Michigan—Rev. A. W. Wishart, D.D., Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Prof. O. C. Helming, Northfield. 
Nebraska—Miss Eleanora T. Miller, Lincoln. 
New Hampshire—Prof. Wm. H. Wood, Ph.D., Hanover. 
New Jersey—Rev. H. W. Blashfield, Newark. 
New York—Rev. Orlo J. Price, Ph.D., Rochester. 
North Carolina—Pres. W. A. Harper, LL.D., Elon College. 
Ontario—Rev. C. A. Myers, Toronto. 
Oregon—Pres. E. C. Sanderson, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania—Principal Walter W. Haviland, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—Rev. Frank E. Butler, Providence. 
South Dakota—Prof. F. B. Oxtoby, D.D., Huron. 
Tennessee—Prof. L. W. Crawford, Nashville. 
Texas—Prof. James S. Seneker, Dallas. 
Virginia—Rev. J. H. Montgomery, Richmond. 
Washington—Pres. S. B. L. Penrose, LL.D., Walla Walla. 
West Virginia—Prof. J. N. Deahl, Ph.D., Morgantown. 
Wisconsin—Rev. E. W. Blakeman, Madison. 








Budget 
For Year May 1, 1924 to April 30, 1925 











Expenditures 

Salaries: (1923-24) (1924-25) 
nen ee ee ere re $ 7,000.00 $ 5,000.00* 
Olice Assistants 2802055. coe ebees 4,140.00 3,000.00 
eee Oe rT ene ees 1,960.00 1,960.00 
Office Exhibit and Furniture................. 150.00 150.00 
Postage, Express and Telegrams............. 500.00 500.00 

Printing : 
itnitites. ....<-<crseendcseaserarneecesees 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Circulars and Stationery «2... cies eceees 450.00 450.00 
Phone, Light and Supplies............s0se00% 200.00 200.00 
Interest, Auditing and Refunds............... 150.00 150.00 
TE kpc ankvcsevesdee vel sariraeeiowiees 250.00 250.00 
eT re eet re 250.00 150.00 
Comment Fond... si Vevuseenss veies nereds 100.00 100.00 
CONSE onic sc cveceesexizeveres basaes 100.00 100.00 
$18,250.00 $15,010.00 

Income 

TONING on. 5 603 cndincssven tar devrsvieesan $12,500.00 $10,500.00 
(SOBERIDEUHIONS 2... oes 50:0 6906:8S Rok abe es One 5,000.00 3,000.00 
Miscellaneous (including Advertising)....... 1,500.00 1,500.00 
$19,000.00 $15,000.00 


“Temporary item, pending the election of a General Secretary. 
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The Religious Education Association Treasurer's 








Report 
May 1, 1923 to April 30, 1924 

Cash on Hand and in Bank May 1, 1923..................... $ 1,749.79 
RECEIPTS— 

RE TED «6 o'ec nnn cance dendeaneens $ 9,464.38 

Proceedings and Advertising.............. 981.08 

ME ANI NN PEEMERSIA 33565) soi Sora k Sale ace or eal area 3,557.45 

Loan—Notes Payable ................-0-- 2,000.00 16,002.91 

$17,752.70 

DISBURSEMENTS— 

Salary—General Secretary ............... $ 7,000.00 

Salary—Office Assistants ................. 2,182.53 

BE 6a anual ainsi end ees eae aa ea 1,959.36 

Postage, Express and Telegrams........... 408.34 

Conferences and Departments............. 21.35 

SOE I TI an a vin cnt endviceceses 129.32 

Incidentals, Exchange and Auditing........ 440.31 

Printing Circulars and Stationery.......... 372.46 

Pe I 5 badd rae Senwvesisanens 3,138.09 

Phone, Light and Supplies................ 155.37 

Bi TUTE eC eee 30.00 

Office, Exhibit and Furniture............. 255.35 

Notes Payable—Paid on Loan at Bank.... 1,000.00 17,092.48 
Balance on Hand and in Bank April 30, 1924................. $ 660.22 


~ This total includes only the moneys passing through the hands of 
the treasurer and does not include any sums contributed to local treas- 


uries and paid by them. 
McCoy, Snyper & HoLcanp, 


Certified Public Accountant. 
Davin R. Forcan, 
Treasurer. 
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By-Laws of the Religious Education Association 


ARTICLE I 


Name, Purpose, Place, Etc. 

Section 1. Name. The name of the corporation shall be “The Re- 
ligious Education Association.” 

Sec. 2. Purpose. The purpose of this Association shall be to promote 
religious and moral education. 

Sec. 3. Place. The business of said corporation shall be located in 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and its business offices at such places in 
said city as its directors shall from time to time direct. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership, Kinds, Etc. 


Section 1. Membership. The membership of the Association shall 
consist of all persons who upon application have been duly elected by the 
Board of Directors and have paid the annual fees as required by the By-Laws. 

Sec. 2. Kinds. There shall be two classes of Members: Active and 
Life. 

Sec. 3. Active. Active members shall be: 

(1) Any persons engaged in, or interested in, the work of religious or 
moral education. 

(2) Institutions and organizations thus engaged. Active members 
electing to pay annually from five to ten dollars shall be designated as “Active 
Contributing Members.” Active members electing to pay annually from ten 
dollars upward shall be designated as “Active Sustaining Members.” 

Sec. 4. Life. Life members shall be any persons who have paid 
$100.00 at any one time to the Association. 

Sec. 5. Duration of Membership. A written application for active 
membership and its acceptance by the Board of Directors, shall constitute 
an agreement between the applicant and the corporation to continue such 
membership and pay annual dues, unless written notice of discontinuance is 
sent to the General Secretary one month before the end of the year for which 
dues have been paid. Membership may be resumed on payment of the cur- 
rent fee. 

Sec. 6. Fees. All fees shall become due annually at the date of 
joining the Association. 

Sec. 7. Voting. Any active member of said corporation in good stand- 
ing at the time of any annual or special meeting, shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 8. Election of Members. The Board of Directors shall pass upon 
the applications for membership and have the right to accept or reject any 
and all applications. 

Sec. 9. Publications. All members whose fees are paid shall receive 
the current publications, including the magazine, RELIGious EpucaTIoN, 
without extra charge, the membership fee of $4.00 being credited as subscrip- 
tion for the same. 

Articte III 
Management and Control 


Section 1. Board of Directors. The affairs of the corporation shall 
be managed and controlled by a Board of Directors who shall be elected by 
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the active members of the corporation at the annual meeting of the members 
of the corporation. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, Recording Secretary and General Secretary and thirty members 
elected for periods as hereinafter provided. 

In case of the thirty directors above, ten are to be elected to hold office 
for the period of one year, or until their successors are elected, ten for the 
period of two years, or until their successors are elected, ten for the period 
of three years, or until their successors are elected, and thereafter, ten 
annually for the periods of three years. 

Sec. 2. Annual Meetings. After the year 1923 there shall be held, at 
the time of the regular annual convention, within the months of March and 
April, an annual meeting of the corporation fpr the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the corporation may be 
called by the Recording Secretary upon request of a majority of the Board 
of Directors, or upon written request to the Secretary by seventy-five mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Sec. 4. Qualification. Any person a member of the Association may 
be elected a director. The vote shall be by ballot, and a majority of those 
voting shall be necessary for an election. 

Sec. 5. Vacancies. Vacancies on the Board of Directors may be filled 
by the directors at a meeting regularly called or held. 

Sec. 6. Compensation. No director shall receive a salary or compen- 
sation for services as a director. 

Sec. 7. Quorum. Fifty members of the corporation present in person 
or by proxy shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any 
regular meeting and seventy-five present in person for any special meeting of 
the Association. 

ArTIcLe IV 
Meeting of Directors, Quorum, Etc. 


Section 1. Directors’ Meetings. The meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall convene at the call of the Chairman of the Board, or at the 
written request of seven members of the Board, as often as the business of 
the corporation may require, by mailing to each director, at least three days 
prior to the date of such meeting a written or printed notice, stating the time 
and place of such meeting. 

Sec. 2. Quorum. A quorum shall consist of five members of the Board 
of Directors, but directors less than a quorum may adjourn the meeting to 
a future date. 

ARTICLE V 
Officers, Duties, Etc. 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice- 
President and one representative to be elected from the members in any 
State, Province, or Foreign Civil District, having twenty-five or more mem- 
bers of the Association, to be elected by the members of the Association at 
the regular business meeting, and a Recording Secretary, General Sec- 
retary and a Treasurer, to be elected by the Board of Directors at its 
first meeting, which officers shall hold their respective offices for a per- 
iod of one year or until their successors are elected and qualified. 
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Sec. 2. President. The President shall preside at the meetings of the 
Association and shall perform the duties usually devolving upon a presiding 
officer. In his absence the Vice-President shall preside, and in the absence 
of the Vice-President, a protempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomina- 
tion, the Recording Secretary putting the question. 

Sec. 3. Recording Secretary. The Recording Secretary shall keep a 
full and accurate report of the proceedings of the general meetings of the 
Association and of all meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 4. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall receive and hold, invest, or 
expend, under the direction of the Board of Directors, all money paid to the 
Association; shall keep an exact account of receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter; and shall render the accounts for the fiscal year 
ending April 30th, to the Board of Directors. He shall give such bond for 
the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required by the Board of 
Directors. 

Sec. 5. Board of Directors. The Board of Directors (1) shall pro- 
vide for the safe keeping and expenditure of all funds of the Association; (2) 
shall carry into effect the actions of the Association and of the various 
Departments; (3) shall publish the report of the Conventions, of Depart- 
ments, and of Special Committees, of such other material as shall further 
the purpose of the Association in the journal ReLicious EpucaTion, or by 
other suitable means. The Board of Directors shall elect its own chairman. 

Sec. 6. General Secretary. The Board of Directors shall fix the salary 
of the General Secretary, and have the power to employ other necessary 
secretaries, and fix their compensation and their terms of office. 


ArTIcLe VI 
Committees 

Section 1. The General Committee. For the maintenance of con- 
tinuity in the work of the Association and for the promotion of its work of 
investigation, there shall be organized a General Committee, as follows: 

(a) Membership. The General Committee shall consist of the follow- 
ing members: 

(1) The five general officers of the Association, the President, the 
Vice-President, the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer and the General 
Secretary ex-offictis ; 

(2) The chairman and the executive secretary of each active group; 

(3) Two members of the Religious Education Association chosen by 
each of the following organizations: The Association of Directors and 
Ministers of Religious Education; the Association of Institutes engaged in 
Missionary Training; and any other organization that upon its own request 
is approved for such representation by the Board of Directors ; 

(4) Thirty members elected by the Association. These elected mem- 
bers shall be chosen at the rate of fifteen each year by the membership of 
the Association at the annual meeting to hold office for a term of two years. 
In case of any declination to accept the responsibility implied by such election, 
the General Committee is empowered to fill the vacancy thus created. In 
case of the failure of the representatives of a Group to act, the Executive 
Committee of that Group is empowered to fill the vacancy. 

(b) The Work of the Committee, The General Committee shall have 
for its objects; 
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(1) To consider the program of the Association, including convention 
plans, to report annually upon the same at the annual convention, or, when- 
ever desirable, through Reticious EpucaTion ; and to carry out such plans 
as have received the sanction of the Association. 

(2) To cause to be prepared and submitted at the annual convention, 
as often as once in two years, a report on current progress in education as far 
as it relates to religion and morals. 

(3) To consider such educational problems in the sphere of religion 
and morals as are submitted to it by the Association, and also such problems 
as it deems of general interest or importance; and to report upon the. same 
either at the annual convention or in Reticious Epucation. 

Sec. 2. Other Committees. The Association in annual convention, or 
the Board of Directors in the interim, shall appoint such other committees as 
may be required by the work of the Association. 


ArtTicLe VII 


Group Organization in the Work of Investigation and for the Pro- 

motion of Special Studies and Conferences 

The Association shall foster group organizations as follows: 

Section 1. Membership. Any twenty or more members may, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, organize a Group. The membership 
shall consist of members of the Association present and voting. Any group 
that. fails to hold a meeting during the period of two full years shall be 
deemed to have disbanded. 

Sec. 2. Organization. Each of the groups under the Association shall 
be organized with a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, a Recording Secretary and 
an Executive Secretary. The Chairman, the Secretary, and not less than 
three nor more than seven members of the group, shall constitute its executive 
committee. All of these shall be elected by ballot on a majority vote of the 
members present and voting at a meeting held at the time of the annual con- 
vention and they shall hold office for one year and until their successors are 
chosen. The action of the groups shall be recognized as the official action 
of the Association only when approved by the Board of Directors. 


Articte VIII 
Amendment, or Alteration, of By-Laws 
Section 1. Amendment. These By-Laws may be modified, amended 
or altered at any annual meeting, or at any adjourned session of such annual 
meeting. 
ARTICLE IX 
Recommendations 


Section 1. Recommendations. Recommendations concerning the 
policy of the organization, or officers to be elected, may be made to the 
members of the corporation or Board of Directors, by the members present 
at the Annual Convention, which recommendations shall be followed and 
adhered to as far as possible. 

ARTICLE X 
Rules 


Section 1. Rules. Roberts “Rules of Order” shall be the rules used 
in the conduct of all meetings. 








Book Notes 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF PROTESTANTS IN AN AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH, Vol. 1. Walter S. Athearn, E. S. Evenden, W. L. Hanson and 
Vm. E. Chalmers. (George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $5.00 net.) (S. O.) 
A partial report on the Indiana Survey of Religious Education under the Committee 
on Social and Religious Surveys. It gives the factual material upon which the pre- 
viously published conclusions and recommendations are based. The survey is com- 
prehensive in the field it covers and scientific in its method of approach. It includes 
church building and equipment, organization and administration, child accounting, 
teachers and supervision, as related to religious education in the local church, and 
other community and denominational phases of the problem. The survey is startling 
in the situations and conditions it reveals, yet ‘constructive and challenging in its 
method of presentation. It is a significant volume not merely for the religious leaders 
in Indiana, but for the nation. The conditions and problems investigated are rep- 
resentative of the situation throughout the nation and the standards of evaluation and 
the recommendations made by the Committee are considered applicable to the generai 
task of religious education. 

A critical analysis of the material, however, may lead one to inquire how the 
norms and standards used as @ basis for the evaluation and recommendations have 
been formulated. What is the source and nature of their validity? Are they the 
result of scientific experimentation? More light on this phase of the survey would 
seem to be desirable. It would be a valuable contribution to the science of religious 
education if there were developed mere adequate means for measuring and judging the 
effectiveness of religious educative progams. What are the desirable aims of religious 
education, and what would be required in the process of religious development or 
experience, in curriculum, methods, leadership, organization, and equipment, to achieve 
these aims? 

There is another important factor involved in the religious educative process, 
toward the understanding of which the survey does not contribute in a large measure. 
There are not many facts that indicate what results the educational enterprise is 
actually achieving in the development of the attitudes, habits, and character of the 
pupils. What is their reaction to the various factors covered in the survey f What 
ideals, what types of conduct are being developed in the Sunday Schools? It would 
seem that this significant phase of the church’s educational program should be carc- 
fully studied before the task of reorganizing the program could proceed on a basis 
that promised to be most fruitful. 

This volume, which is the first of a series to be published on the Indiana Survey, 
makes an eminently worth-while contribution to the science of religious education. 
Further employment of scientific methods in approaching the various problems in the 
field will be greatly stimulated and benefited by this study. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVOLUTION OF JESUS, Samuel Dickey. (George 
H. Doran Company, New York, $1.60 net.) (C. O. 2.) Recognizing the limitations oi 
the problem of recovering an adequate or consistent picture of the social attitudes of 
Jesus the author undertakes the quest. He makes a critical analysis of the personal 
attitudes of Jesus toward social movements, issues and conditions of his contem- 
poraneous world. As a New Testament scholar he bases his findings upon the accredited 
results of modern Biblical scholarships. 


A STUDY OF ADULT LIFE, Theodore G. Soares. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Soston, 1923, $.60.) (S. 7-1.) A book written primarily as one of the Third Year 
Specialization units in the New Standard Teacher Training Course. A wealth of 
psychological material related to the life and religious education of adults is presented 
in a non- -technical and interesting manner. The volume is commendable, not alone 
because it is a pioneer contribution to the educational psychology of adult life, but 
for the large place it gives te the social aspects of the adult’s activities, characteristics, 
and experiences. Dr. Soares has given us a treatment that will be very useful 
to pastors, leaders of adult groups, and all those who recognize the need and _ possi- 
bilities of religious education among adults. 


WHAT IS MYSTICISM? Rev. Charles M, Addison. (The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1923, $.75.) (B. O.) There seems to be a strong trend toward 
mysticism in present day thought. Men seek refuge and security in the midst of 
the chaotic world of thought and action, in some mystical relationship and experience 
with the Divine. The Author of this book offers an interpretation of mysticism that 
reveals its essentially practical nature. 
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THE SEMITIC RELIGIONS, David M. Kay. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1923.) (B. 3.) The twenty-second series of the Croall Lectures, delivered at Edin- 
burgh by the author. The Hebrew Religion, Judaism, Christianity, and the Moslem 
Religion are presented from the historical point of view, and an evaluation made 
of the heritage of Semitic Religions. 


NEW ROADS TO CHILDHOOD, Anne Carroll Moore. (George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1923, $2.00.) (P. 1.) There is an increasing demand on the part 
of thoughtful parents for guidance in the matter of children’s reading. Here is a 
charmingly written book, by the Supervisor of work with children in the New York 
Public Library, that will be of immense interest and helpfulness to all those inter- 
ested in books for children. It is not a mere bibliography; it is in itself a real work 
of art. 


SOME BOYS AND GIRLS IN AMERICA, Margaret T. Applegarth. (George 

. Doran Co., New York, 1923, $1.50.) (S. 8. 1-3 M.) A fascinating introduction 
Me story to the children from takes lands who are making their home in America. 
The author reveals a real genius for making interesting and familiar these boys and 
girls from Indian, Chinese, Mexican, and Negro groups. Leaders and parents of 
children will find this book most helpful in developing the “home mission” spirit 
among the little folks. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND BEHAVIOUR, W. S. 
Bruce. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1923.) (G.1.) This British author discusses the 
bearings of psychology upon the various phases of the Christian life, “secular no 
less than religious.” It is written for use among parents, teachers, workers, and 
preachers. The author is familiar with the methods and findings of functional and 
social psychology, in the light of which he describes and vindicates for “Christian 
experience its reality as a normal and a healthy part of human nature.” 


OF WHAT USE ARE COMMON PEOPLE? Heinrich E. Buchholz. (War- 
wick and York, Baltimore, 1923, $2.00.) (M. 3.) 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE, James H. Robinson. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1923, $1.50.) (F. 4.) The eminent author of “The Mind 
in the Making” discusses what he conceives to be the greatest problem for present 
day educators. The problem centers in the matter of scientific knowledge and has 
a two-fold aspect. On one hand, science itself has become highly specialized and 
alienated from the human interests and issues. On the other hand, the ordinary 
person possesses neither the best knowledge we have of man and his world, nor the 
critical, scientific attitude toward the facts of life. Masses are guided by ‘tradition, 
custom or “lore,” rather than by facts and scientific knowledge in the affairs of 
religious, moral, political, business and industrial life. Dr. Robinson offers concrete 
suggestions for the rehumanizing of science and the development among ordinary 
persons of a more critical and open-minded attitude toward the knowledge of man 
and the world in which he lives. A timely, stimulating and most significant book 
for every religious leader. 


SOCIAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, Rufus M. Jones. (George H. 
Doian Co., New York, $1.75 net.) (B. 0.) A reprint of the book first published 
in 1904. The facts of social psychology are applied to the questions of the inter- 
relationship of the human and the divine. An excellent statement of the position of 
Idealistic philosophy in terms of the social sciences. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, Robert 
H. Thouless. (The MacMillan Co., New York, 1923, $2.50.) (G.1.) The Lecturer 
in Psychology at the University of Manchester writes this volume primarily for those 
who are interested in the psychological problems of religion, and who have no prior 
knowledge of the findings and terminology of psychology. In keeping with the 
author’s interpretation of religion, the book is really a study in theistic belief and 
attitudes. There is an urgent need today for the kind of psychological treatment 
of religion that recognizes the new emphasis on the social nature of reli,ious living 
and experience. 


BIBLE STORIES IN RHYME, Florence E. Hay. (The Rodeheaver Co., 
Chicago, 1923.) (P. 3.) A cloth-bound book containing seventy stories from the 
Old and New Testament told in rhyme, in large print, and illustrated with full page 
half-tone, and smaller pen pictures and sketches. For those who believe that Biblical 
material has teaching value for children regardless of any educational principle of 
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selecticn, this volume will doubtless be appreciated. Here are some typical verse 
themes, which indicate how far removed from the child’s experience and under- 
standing many of the stories are: Lot’s wife, Elijah on Mount Carmel, Nicodemus, 
The Daughter of Jairus, The Boy with the Basket, The Communion Supper, The 
Story of the Cross (with the concepts of sin, blood, and the resurrection.) 


BYWAYS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, Adam Fyfe Findlay. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1923.) (A. 9.) 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RHINE, Victor Lefebure. (The Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc. New York.) (N. W.) ' 


YOU CAN CHANGE IT, Charles Lawson. (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1924, $1.50.) (G. O.) “Man is a greedy and fighting animal, and you can’t change 
human nature.” How often we her this expression! This conception of human 
nature as inherently evil and unchangeable is the major premise of the practice of 
orthodox, social, political, economic, and religious institutions. The thesis of this 
book is that human nature is what it is as a result of its “social atmosphere,” that 
it has considerably changed through the ages and will continue to change in response 
to its environment. A book that is written in a most fascinating style and yet based 
on sound material from anthropology, sociology, psychology and _ biology. 


CAN WE FIND GOD? Arthur B. Patten. (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1924, $1.60 net.) (C. 3.) An interpretation of the new mysticism in which 
the spiritual and the social are synthesized. The author believes that modern 
mysticism is an essential and practical phase of our Christian experience. 


BUILDERS OF THE CHURCH, Robert L. Tucker. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1924.) (S. 9. 8-10.) Published as one of the Week-Day School Series 
in the Abingdon Religious Education Texts. This text is written for students of 
Junior High School age. Through the use of biographies, crucial episodes in the 
history of the church from its beginnings to the present, are brought into the 
experience of the pupils. The text might well be used by students older than the 
age for which it was primarily intended. 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF JOHN LOCKE, Sister Mary Louise 
Cuff. (Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C., 1923.) An exposition and 
criticism of Locke’s educational theory in the light of modern educational science. 


CENTURY READINGS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, John W. Cunliffe 
and Henry M. Battenhouse. (The Century Company, New York, 1923, $2.00.) 
(A. 5.) The aim of this volume is to present selections from the ‘Old Testament 
which possess outstanding literary qualities in a form suitable for bible study classes 
or private reading. The material is arranged under the headings of: Narrative 
Literature, Prophetic Literature, Psalms and Lyrics, and Didactic or Wisdom Liter- 
ature. 


PARENT TRAINING IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL, Florence E. Norton. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 1923, 60c.) (P. 2.) One of the 
main tasks of the church today is to stimulate and assist parents in meeting their 
responsibility for the religious welfare of their children. This practical handbook 
indicates how all the leaders and forces in the church, pastor, session and church 
school may cooperate in a program of parent-training. 


THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, Vol. VI, The Gospel Story, Part 
II, J. Paterson Smyth. (George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923.) (C. O. 2.) 
. This volume in “The Bible for School and Home Series” deals with the life of 
Christ as recorded in the Gospels from the close of the Galilean Ministry to the 
Ascension. 


THE HIDDEN WORD, Archibald King. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1923, $1.25.) 
(Q. 8.) Contains over fifty addresses delivered by the author before the children 
of a church sabbath school in Scotland. They are intended for pastors and_super- 
intendents who need material for children’s sermons. They are mainly Biblical in 
their content though a wide range of illustrative material is employed. 


BUILDING A COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOL, E. L. Middleton. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York, 1923, $1.25 net.) (S. 2.) A manual on methods for the 
rural Sunday School, written by a man of long experience with this type of work. 
The approach is primarily practical, is conservative and limited in its understanding 
of the task and methods of religious education. Everything in the Sunday School 
is subordinate to the teaching of the Bible. 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES OF PAUL, Charles R. Erdman. (Presbyteriau 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 1923, $1.00.) (S. 8-13.) A study of Timothy 
and Titus, indicating the practical and ethical purposes of these letters and their 
abiding value in the Christian church. The Pauline authorship of these Epistles is 
accepted by the writer. 


CONFRONTING YOUNG MEN WITH THE LIVING CHRIST, John R. 
Mott. (Association Press, New York, 1923, $1.50.) (Q. 1.) Eight of the most 
vital addresses delivered by this familiar author, traveller and lecturer, during a 
recent tour among the Y. M. C. A.’s of the United States and Canada. Some of 
the topics are related especially to the task of the Association, but they are all of 
compelling interest and value to those who are seeking an intimate spiritual experi- 
ence in relationship to the “Lord of Life.” ‘ 


PAUL THE TRAVELER AND MISSIONARY, Walter Albion Squires. 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1923, $1.25.) (S. 8-9.) The course in the West- 
minster Textbooks of Religious Education for the Intermediate Department, Second 
Year, Part II. It follows out the general plan in this series to unify the educational 
program of the individual church by furnishing a graded course of study suitable for 
Sunday-school classes, week-day church school classes and expressional activities. 


KNIGHTS OF SERVICE—Program Guide, Marion O. Hawthorne; KNIGHTS 
OF SERVICE, Emerson O. Bradshaw. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1923, 85c 
each.) (S. 9. 4-6.) These two companion volumes in the Daily Vacation Church 
School Series are intended for children nine to eleven. The pupil’s volume is a 
group of stories of two classes; biblical and non-biblical, both of which center around 
appropriate interests and virtues of Junior children. The Program Guide for teachers 
endeavors to present concrete problems in daily living which the boys and girls 
must solve. Twenty-five daily programs have been worked out in detail, including 
worship, hymn study, recreation, Bible instruction and various expressional activities. 
Three preliminary chapters are devoted to the consideration of principles and methods 
essential in making the course effective. 


THE WORLD SERVICE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Editor, Ralph E. Diffendorfer. (Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, 1923.) 
(Q. 9-F.) A record of the fields, the agencies and the financial needs of the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“THE NATIVITY” and “THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD,” 
Eugene R. Shippen and Elizabeth B. Shippen. (Beacon Press, Boston, 1923, $1.50 
net.) (S. 6.) Two pageants designed for church services of worship in recognition 
of the impressive character of such ceremonies. A Reader or Interpreter does all 
the speaking, the participants remaining silent. The technique reveals reverence and 
artistic taste. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS, Vol. XXXIII._ Year- 
book 1923, Cape May, N. J. 


THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY, William Adams Brown. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1923, $2.25.) (C. 5.) The various types of Christianity 
are studied from the point of view of social attitudes and organization. A three- 
fold classification of imperialism, individualism and democracy is suggested and 
these forms are discussed in a forceful and stimulating manner. The author con- 
ceives a democratic religion as the religion possessing most validity and believes that 
Christianity may become the religion of democracy. 


THE CERTAINTY OF GOD, W. J. Moulton. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York, $1.50.) (B. O.) A handbook of the Student Christian Movement. The 
traditional items of Christian doctrine are discussed with the purpose of clarifying 
and strengthening the basis of Christian belief. Of real value to those who do not 
make too critical an approach to the facts of religious thought and experience. 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, George Foot Moore. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1923, $1.50.) (B. 3.) The Morse Lectures for 1922. 
The origin and development of religions are interpreted as a natural adjustment of 
life to its environment. A synoptic view of the elements of the more advanced 
religions is also presented in an attractive and readable form. 
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THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN, Elizabeth Woodbridge. (The Century 
Co., New York, 1923, $1.50.) (S. 6.) A five-act pageant, developed from the his- 
toric children’s crusade; with the central idea that pure love of good will save the 
world. Directions are given for the staging and settings of the pageant. 


FOLLOWING THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT, Anita B. Ferris. (Missionary 
Education Movement, New York, 1922.) (S. 6.) An elementary handbook on the 
use of Dramatics in Missionary and Religious Education. It assumes the necessity 
for more advanced study and aims to give but a cursory introduction to the value 
and method of use of Educational Dramatics. 


THE MAGIC SEA SHELL, John Farrar. (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1923, $1.50.) (S. 6.) A group of seven plays for children who may range 
in age from six to sixteen. The plays are admirable for their simplicity and their 
expression of the true play spirit. The idea behind them is to present material for 
“gay children’s masques for special places and times.” The plays are suitable for 
such occasions and places as: Christmas, Birthdays, Winter Evening, Sea Shore, 
Summer Garden, and a Forest Place. 


THE FOURTH “R,” Homer S. Bodley. (Vleming H. Revell, New York, 192: 
$1.75 net.) (F. 2.) The thesis of the author is not a new one, though the book 1s 
really a pioneer one of its character. His theme is that the teaching of “Righteous- 
ness, or Right Relations should find a place in our school system. The author 
formulates principles which he believes acceptable to all creeds and sects and in- 
dicates how material from the various sciences and arts may be related to this kind 
of instruction. 


PLAY FAIR, John M. Cooper. (The Catholic Education Press, Washington, 
1923.) (S. 8. 8-10.) A volume intended for use among boys of the early High 
School age. Written from the Catholic point of view, it contains a wealth of valuable 
and interesting material designed to develop the altitude of “fair play” toward the 
many—issues and problems of actual living. 


A LIVING UNIVERSE; THE LOST RADIANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; pee ee AND SHAMS, L. P. Jacks. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1924.) (B. 6.) Three more books by the author of “Religious Perplexi- 
ties” which obtained such a large audience in America. The essays in these volumes 
deal in a most stimulating and. thought-challenging way with vital questions of the 
hour. “A Living Universe” is composed of the three Hibbert Lectures for 1925 
delivered by Principal Jacks. 


YOUNG JAPAN, Mabel Gardner Kerschner. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York, 1923, 40c.) (S. M. 8.) Project, handwork and other varieties of 
material are suggested to help boys and girls of the intermediate age to know more 
of the children of Japan and the work of the church as an agency of world better- 
ment. 


FRANCOIS COILLARD, Edward Shillito. (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1923, $1.50 net.) (Q. 9 F.) The third volume in The Modern Series of 
Missionary Biographies published by the Student Christian Movement. The story 
is told of the work in South Africa of the greatest French Protestant Missicnary 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


THE FRIENDSHIP INDISPENSABLE, Charles E. Jefferson. (The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York, 1923, 75c.) (N. 4.) <A timely book bearing on the 
relationships of Great Britain and the United States. An interpretation of Britain, 
her institutions, her attitudes, her religion, her politics, her international outlook. 


JOY FROM JAP AN, Catherine Atkinson Miller. (Heidelberg Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1923, ) (S. 6.) “There is nothing in all the world more interesting than 
missions.” This is the thesis of the author, who presents a variety of material, in 
play, dramatic and story form, designed to interest young people in the people of 
Japan. <A fine book to help our young people get acquainted with the life and 
customs of the Japanese—as friends rather than superiors. 


IS CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AN ILLUSION? Henry Balmforth. (George 
i, Doran Company, New York, 1923, $1.75 net.) (B. 0.) The author endeavors to 
meet some of the problems raised by the new psychology in the interpretation of 
religion. The objections to the Christian faith raised by the psychoanalytical or 
psycotherapeutical schools of psychology are discussed in particular. 
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YOUTH AND THE CHURCH, Cynthia Pearl Maus. (The Standard Press, 
Cincinnati, 1923, $1.25.) (S. 4.) A comprehensive analysis of the aims, organization, 
equipment, program and activities of the Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s 
Departments of the church. The idea of a correlated and unified program of re- 
ligious education for young people is dominant. In its definition of aims and methods 
it reflects the growing recognition of the need to have sound psychological and 
educational principles underlying the educational enterprise of the church. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, Alberi 
Schweitzer. (George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $1.60 net.) (B. 4.) 
A significant little volume on comparative religion by an eminent scholar, missionary 
and author. Dr. Schweitzer makes a fine Christian approach to the non-Christian 
religions and shows the vital differences between their conceptions and the teaching 
of Jesus. 


TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER, Harry Emerson Fosdick. (George H. 
Doran Company. New York, 1923, $1.50 net.) (C. 6.) Another volume from the 
forceful pen of Dr. Fosdick. A keen and uncompromising application of Christian 
ideals and standards to the interests and relationships of present-day life. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE FAITH OF PAUL, Adolf Deiss- 
mann. (George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $2.00 net.) (C. 3.) Ten 
lectures delivered at Selly Oak, Birmingham. An attempt to combine the historical 
and the appreciative methods of approach to an understanding of the religious 
experience of Christ and Paul. 


PROGRESSIVE TRAINING COURSE, Batdorf, Weber, Brewbaker. (Otter- 
bein Press, Dayton, 1923.) (S. 7-1.) A teacher Training Text including studies on 
the Bible, the Pupil, the Teacher, and the School. 


EAt °NING AND TEACHING, Arthur R. Mead. (J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, 1923, $2.50.) (G. 5.) This is a study of the psychological foundations of 
educational methods. The fundamental problems with which the author deals are: 
first, how do pupils learn? second, how may their efficiency as learners be increased? 
Intended particularly for teachers in the field of general education, its analysis and 
suggested procedure possess equal value for religious educators. 


THE LIVING WORD, Henry H. Saunderson. (The Century Co., New York. 
1924, $2.00.) (A. 0.) Another effort to increase the readability and popularity oi 
the Bible is represented by this abridgement of the Old and New Testaments. There 
are nearly three hundred chapters of selected material, each with its distinguishing 
title and of convenient length for reading in the home or in the church service. The 
language of the standard versions is retained. 


TRAINING THE JUNIOR CITIZEN, N. F. Forsyth. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1923, $1.50.) (S. 9-7.) Our present understanding of the purpose and 
nature of the process of religious education has resulted in an extension of activity 
beyond the customary Sunday period. This author recognizes this larger need among 
girls and boys of the Junior age and suggests a program to meet the new demands. 
He presents a program of stories and activities for a club meeting once a week for 
two years, with the primary purpose that of developing Christian ideals and attitudes. 
A significant contribution to methods of religious education for the Junior depart- 
ment of the church school. 


THE DAILY VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL, John E. Stout, James V 
Thompson. (The Abingdon Press, New York, 1923, $.75 net.) (S. 9.) The Daily 
Vacation Church School is rapidly growing in significance, though still in the early 
stage of development. Material for the guidance of educators in this field is very 
limited. This volume, which grows out of wide contacts with vacation schoois wili 
be eagerly welcomed by all these who are interested in the Daily Vacation Churcii 
School. It is primarily intended for organizers and administrators, but every teacher 
in the vacation school will find it helpful. Among the important phases of the Dails 
Vacation Church School enterprises that are discussed are: its origin, purpose, organ 
ization, building, equipment, supplies, curriculum, daily program, conducting the school 
session, method of finance, and measurements of success. 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD FOR THE YOUNG—Vol. 4; Kings and Pro- 
phets. 4lexander R. Gordon. (George H. Doran Company. New York, 1924, $1.25 
net.) (S. 8-3.) Over forty stories from the experience of the Kings and Prophets 
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are told by Dr. Gordon in a clear, interesting and inspiring manner. The stories 
are suitable for use either in the home or church school. 


THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS, Robert E. Hume. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1924, $1.75.) (B. 4.) An introductory volume designed for readers 
who are not technically trained in this subject. The author makes the classic 
approach of interpreting a religion from its sacred scriptures. He also endeavors 
to formulate the elements of strength and weakness in each of the religions dis- 
cussed, including Christianity. Despite these limitations from a thoroughly scientific 
point of view, the volume will give the reader much reliable information concerning 
the origin, literature, history and function of the various living religions of the world. 


THE PRACTICAL BASIS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF, Percy Gardner. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1923, $3.00.) (C. 3.) This British scholar 
essays a reinterpretation of Christian belief that takes into account recent tendencies 
of thought such as: the extension of the doctrine of relativity to wider fields; the 
development of the new psychology; the comparative study of religions, and the 
new understanding of the early Christian history. 


THE ADVENTURE INTO THE UNKNOWN, R. H. Charles. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1923, $2.50.) A group of twenty sermons preached by this 
eminent scholar in Westminster Abbey. 


A STUDY OF THE JUNIOR CHILD, Mary Theodora Whiteley. (Presby- 
terian Board of Publicaticn, Philadelphia, 1923, 60c.) (S. 7-1.) Another of the 
Third Year Specialization units in the Standard Course in Teacher Training. Dr. 
Whitley gives a scholarly presentation of the psychology of the Junior child with a 
great simplicity of style and language. A valuable little volume for all who are 
dealing with boys and girls in this period of life. 


PLEASING GOD BY RIGHT-DOING, M. Florence Brown; GOD CARING 
FOR HIS PEOPLE, Ethel Wendall Trout. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1923, 
60c ea.) (S. 8-2 and S. 8-5.) These two courses in the Westminster Textbooks of 
Religious Education are for the Primary Department, Second Year, Part III; and 
the Junior Department, Second Year, Part III, respectively. Interesting material 
is provided for both Sunday and week day sessions in harmony with the general 
plan of this series for a unified program of religious education. 


PROPHECY AND THE oe Theodore H. Robinson. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1923, $1.75 3.) A study of prophetic psychology 
and activity. The prophet is seen in gains to his historical background, and to 
the development of the religion of Israel, which is conceived by the author as the 
preparation for the coming of Christ. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH, 
Edouard Naville. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1923, $1.75.) (A. 3.) The 
author presents material to support his view of the validity of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch as opposed to the position of a strong school of modern Biblical 
scholars. 


THE BIBLE PLAY WORKSHOP, Rita Benton, (Abingdon Press, New York, 
1923, $1.00 net.) (S. 6.) Another valuable contribution to our fast growing library 
on the dramatic method in religious education. The volume provides concrete and 
practical detail for the preparation, planning and production of Bible plays. Sug- 
gestions for achieving the fullest educational results, as well as such practical ques- 
tions as scenery, costuming, lighting, properties, use of music, coaching the play. 
and writing a Bible play, are most helpfully discussed. The book is written from 
the standpoint of dramatics for children. It is one of the Abingdon Texts. 


THE GOD-EXPERIENCE, E. Leigh Mudge. (Caxton Press, Cincinnati, 1923.) 
(G. 1.) This study in psychology of religion deals with the experience of God from 
the standpoint of the vital elements of sense and feeling. The emphasis is on the 
affective or motivating phases of mind rather than the cognitive or intellectual. 


WOMANHOOD IN THE MAKING, Margaret IW. Eggleston. (George H. 
Doran Company, New York, 1923, $1.50 net.) (G. 3.) Miss Eggleston has given 
us a helpful study on the adolescent girl. Written from a wealth of experience 
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with understanding and sympathetic insight of its subject it is a valuable guidepost 
to mothers and teachers in the difficult task of training young womanhood. The 
chief phases of the girls’ life, and the major problems involved in leadership are 
helpfully discussed. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY, F. R. Barry. (George H. Doran 
Company, New York, $1.50 net.) (G. 7.) This British scholar discusses the im- 
plications of the new psychology for the practical and theoretical phases of our 
Christian religion. Psychology is a “dangerous ally” but an ally to the Christian 
thinker, and it is imperative that we be carefully on our guard or it will seem to 
undermine the Christian interpretations of the universe. 


A GUIDE TO RELIGIOUS PAGEANTRY, Mason Crum. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923, $1.25.) (S. 6.) An introductory treatment designed to 
meet the need of workers in the church who are inexperienced in pageantry activity. 
A valuable feature of the book is a lengthy and comprehensive descriptive list of 
approved plays and pageantry for all occasions. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, John Lewis. 
(George H. Doran Company, New York, $1.50 net.) (S. 8-13.) The author’s pur- 
pose is to present a bird’s eye view of Hebrew history with a personal interpretation 
and application to modern social problems. It is hoped that this method of treatment 
will enhance the significance of the Old Testament for present day men and women. 


STUDIES OF FAMILIAR HYMNS, Louis F. Benson. (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1923, $2.00.) (X. 4.) There is a growing demand that our hymns 
shall possess meaning and significance to the singing worshipers. This volume will 
prove a valuable aid in securing this object. Twenty-four hymns are presented, 
arranged in chronological order, representing the historical development of hymnology 
and of hymn singing in England, Scotland and America. Information concerning 
the author, the origin of the hymn, and other items of interest is given. 


FINDING GOD, Russell H. Stafford. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923, $1.50.) (C. 3.) The author gives an interpretation of some of the main 
doctrines of Christianity in terms that will meet the demands of the inductive or 
scientific mode of thinking. Technical language has been avoided in order that the 
book’s appeal may be wide. 


MEN, WOMEN AND GOD; A. Herbert Gray. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1923.) (N. 7.) Dr. Gray discusses in a very frank way some of the 
most vital sex questions fron the Christian point of view. The questions of love, 
marriage, birth control and other related topics are carefully and sympathetically 
presented. A helpful book for students, young married people, parents and leaders 
of groups of young people. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL IN UTOPIA, E. F. Braley. (Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1922.) (G. 2.) The psychology of childhood and pedagogical methods 
applied to the field of religious education are discussed by an English educator. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF JESUS, John H. Montgomery. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1923, $1.00 net.) (M. 2.) This manual in the College Series of 
the Abingdon texts is written as an introduction to the study of the gospel and its 
social message. The aim is to have students consider some of the fundamental 
social issues of the day from the standpoint of the Christian idealism. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, Annie Russell Marble. (The Century Company, 
New York, 1923, $2.00.) (S. 8-13.) Portraits of the women of the Bible, including 
most of the women of both the Old and New Testaments, are given in an illuminating 
way by the author. Heroic souls, ordinary souls, and women dominated by evil— 
all are presented in this character study designed primarily for young women. 


JAPAN ON THE UPWARD TRAIL, William Axling. (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York, 1923.) (Q. 9-F.) A presentation and interpretation of 
facts in the present life of Japan. It is really an introduction to the study of 
present-day Japan, written so interestingly and appealingly that it makes a valuable 
study book for both young and old. 
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CONTACTS WITH NON-CHRISTIAN CULTURES, Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
(George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923.) (S. 8-10, M.) This is the first 
attempt to organize a mission study course on the “case study method.” It is in- 
tended primarily for group discussion among students who are prospective mission- 
aries. The student is faced with a concrete problem arising within the missionary 
enterprise, with the purpose that it will be discussed in the light of the various 
facts relative to that particular situation. 


INAUGURATION CEREMONIES AND PAN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE, University of Southern California, April, 1922. (Univ. 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1922. CT. 1.) 


RELIGIOUS DRAMAS, 1924, Selected by The Committee on Religious Drama, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. (The Century Company, New 
York, 1923, $2.00.) (S. 6.) Another indication of the growing interest in the 
religious drama as an important phase of the church’s educational program. The 
Committee on Religious Drama of the Federal Council of Churches has selected the 
best religious drama produced in America in recent years. Plays of three types have 
been chosen: First, Biblical dramas and episodes; second, fellowship plays and 
pageants; and third, extra-Biblical plays of the individual spiritual life. The book 
includes ten plays selected with regard to religious message, dramatic technique, 
literary quality and educational merit. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH, Charles Gore. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1924, $2.25.) (C. 3.) The last book in Bishop Gore’s series 
on “The Reconstruction of Belief.” Those who have been helped and inspired by 
his earlier volumes—‘Belief in God” and “Belief in Christ,” will welcome this treat- 
ment of the Church and the Bible. 


A PARISH PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Walter A. Squires. 
(The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1923.) (S. 2.) The author sma the 
need for a unified educational system in the church, and presents a plan involving 
a program of leadership training, a program of cooperation with the home, and 
a central program of information, worship, and expression. The author’s approach 
to the educative process is represented in his interpretation of Biblical material as 
primary and central in the curriculum. Training in worship and _ expressional 
activities are means of applying and emphasizing Biblical information and truths. 
The wide range of material relative to organization, administration and curriculum 
should prove valuable to directors and leaders of religious education. 


SIX BIBLE PLAYS, Mabel Hobbs, and Helen Miles. (The Century Co., New 
York, 1924.) (S. 6.) <A collection of plays drawn from the Old Testament. Utmost 
simplicity is an outstanding characteristic of the authors’ presentation, yet the qualities 
of dignity and reality in the characters are achieved. 


JESUS, LOVER OF MEN, Wilton Rix. (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1924, $1.50 Net.) (C. 0-2.) An interpretation of the life of Jesus following 
closely the New Testament story. 


ONE MAN’S RELIGION. Robert Quillen. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1923, 75c.) (B. 6.) An account of a journalist’s personal religious faith and 
experiences rather than a theclogical or philosophical discussion. May be read with 
benefit by clergy and laymen. 


THE CHARM OF A WELL MANNERED HOME, Helen Ekin Starrett. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1923, $1.50.) (P. O.) This is infinitely more 
than a book on etiquette, it is a charming and exceedingly helpful presentation of the 
many phases of home life that are really at the basis of beautiful and happy relation- 
ships in family life. 


COMMUNITY FORCES FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Early Aiiotanee, 
G. Walter Fiske. (Teacher- Training Publication Ass'n, Nashville, 1922.) (S. 7-1.) 
A_textbook in the Standard Course in Teacher Training. Intended for teachers po 
officers in the Intermediate Department, but is valuable for leaders in the Senior and 
Young People’s Departments. The author’s approach to the religious education of 
the early adolescent is that of the social psychologist or sociologist, though the tech- 
nical language of the discussion has been avoided. This kind of analysis of the social 
factors and forces that shape the character and conduct of persons is one that is 
greatly needed. Dr. Fiske has done an admirable piece of work in, presenting these 
social forces in such an objective and interesting manner. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE, Cornelia Rebekah Shaw. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1923.) The story of the origin and growth of Davidson College, 
North Carolina. 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1918-20, Statistics; Department of 
the we S| ee of Education. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1923.) (T. O. 


THE CASE FOR PROHIBITION, Clarence True Wilson and Deets Pickett. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1923, $1.75 net.) (N. 7.) A study of the 
prohibition movement in the United States, its history, its present status, its success 
and failure, and its future. Contains much statistical material; is well written and 
stimulating. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 1924, Amos R. Wells. (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 1923.) (S. 8.) 


A YOUNG MAN’S VIEW OF THE MINISTRY, S. M. Shoemaker. (Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1923, $1.25.) (S. 8-13.) A discussion of the need and task 
of the ministry intended especially for college undergraduates who are facing the 
problem of life investment. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL HANDICRAFT FOR BOYS, A. Neely 
Hall. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1923, $2.00 net.) (S. 6.) A volume of 
immense practical value for boys’ groups and classes in the church school or Daily 
Vacation Church School. Innumerable handicraft projects with directions for work 
are suggested. Skill and service is directed toward the needs of the church building 
and equipment. 


IDEAS OF GOD IN ISRAEL, Edward Pace. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924.) (A. 0.) A historical study of the various ideas of God in the develop- 
ment of Israel. The author presents in their historical setting “both the higher and 
lower types of the idea of God,” and shows that there is no single line of evolution 
in the conception of God in Israel, in the period between Moses and Christ. 


THE BUSINESS OF MISSIONS, Cornelius H. Patton. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1924, $2.00.) (Q. 9. F.) The Home Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions gives an interpretation of the gigantic 
missionary enterprise of the Christian Church from the business point of view. He 
makes an exhibit of the various resources of the undertaking, the plants, the volume 
of business done, the value of the work accomplished, and the possibilities of expansion 
of the business of Missions. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN JEWISH EDUCATION, Emanuel Gamoran. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924.) (F. 9.) The author treats his subject 
in two books. The first one deals with Jewish Education in Russia and Poland. The 
second section discusses Principles of the Jewish Curriculum in America. These two 
studies make a significant contribution to the problem of the educational adjustment 
of the immigrant Jew. 


DEUTERONOMY, A PROPHETIC LAWBOOK, Lindsay B. Longacre. (The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1924.) (A. 5.) The emphasis in this study of 
Deiiteronomy has been placed upon its prophetic spirit and the relations of its teach- 
ings to our present day life. The hope of the author is to stimulate an interest among 
the students of the Bible “for a deeper knowledge of that noble scripture whose worst 
feature is its cumbersome Greek name—Deuteronomy.” 


THE WAY OF JESUS, Henry T. Hodgkin. (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, $1.25 net.) (S. 8-13.) A Student Christian Movement book written as a 
series of ten Bible studies for students. It is topical in its plan and presentation, is 
homiletical rather than historical. It assumes that principles are eternal and applicable 
to new circumstances. Since there are as yet few, if any books, that make a thoroughly 
inductive or experimental approach to the problem of Christian social ethics, this 
volume may be judged as one of the most satisfactory available. 


SCOUTING AND RELIGION, Rev. C. A. Guy. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1924, $.75.) (R.1.) This book for Scoutmasters and Scouts, written by 
a British Scout leader, is a series of addresses written in England and Ceylon to in- 
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dicate the religious values in Scouting. To American leaders who are secking for 
a way to use the Scout Program as an integral part of their scheme of religious educa- 
tion this volume will not be found helpful. It is intended to show how the activities 
of Scouting may achieve a fuller development of the religious life. It also supplies 
scriptural basis for the Scout. Law. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS, Ernest F. Scott. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1924, $1.50.) (M. 2.) With the present emphasis on the 
social significance of the Christian message there is an urgent need for a clearer 
understanding of the place that the social or ethical teaching of Jesus may rightfully 
assume in our modern outlook and program. Jesus is commonly made the sponsor, or 
authority for various social, political and economic policies, programs and parties. It 
is most important that the teaching of Jesus should be seen and understood in the 
light of its particular historical setting and significance. Professor Scott is weli 
equipped to approach his subject with this historical mindedness. He indicates very 
clearly wherein lie the limitations and the validity of the ethical teaching of Jesus for 
present-day Christianity and its social task. 


WHAT IS MODERNISM? Leighton. Parks. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1924, $1.00.) (C. 3.) Dr. Parks gives a clear and concise statement of the 
foundations and purpose of “modernism” from the Protestant Episcopal point of 
view. It is intended for those who are not versed in theological or ecclesiastical his- 
tory and should prove helpful and stimulating to this large class of people. 


THE MINISTER’S EVERYDAY LIFE, by Lloyd C. Douglas. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1924, $1.75.) (Q. 3.) A well written book that possesses a wealth 
of practical suggestions to younger ministers on the problems that confront them in 
the daily routine of their profession. 


BEGINNER’S GRAMMAR OF GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, Wm. H. Davis. 
(George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $2.00 net.) The elementary facts of 
New Testament Greek Grammar designed to meet the needs of beginners in this study. 


CHINA’S REAL REVOLUTION, Paul Hutchinson. (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, 1924, $.75.) (Q. 9. F.) Recent movements in an awakened 
China have attracted world-wide attention, and raised much questioning as to their 
meaning and outcome. The author is well equipped to throw some light—and that 
is all that can be done by anyone—on what this revolution really is. His sketches 
of the movements among the students, among the women. in the homes, in the factories, 
and in the churches, are full of suggestion and significance. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, J. C. Massee. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1923, New York, $1.25 net.) A series of ten sermons delivered 
by the pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOLOGY, John W. Buckham. (George H. Doran 
Company, New York, 1924, $1.75 net.) (G. 1.) Modern psychological study is mak- 
ing necessary constant modification of former theories of the “soul” or “self.” The 
author of this book endeavors to show that the findings of the new psychology do not 
endanger the tenability of belief in the reality and responsibility of the individual soul. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER. Rev. Marshall 
Dawson. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924, $1.50.) A study of the personal 
forces affecting the social process, in the light of science and religion. The chief 
purpose of the author is to help the reader obtain a revised theory of human nature. 


THE CHARACTER OF PAUL, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923, $2.25.) (C. 2.) This might be styled a companion 
volume to the one published fifteen years ago by the same author on “The Character 
of Jesus.” Since that time the author has been cultivating the acquaintance of Paul 
until now he can say “I feel I know him better than I know any other man who ever 
lived.” Readers of the book cannot fail to have kindled within them something of the 
author’s choice appreciation of the real character of Paul. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH, Frederick Palmer. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924.) (C. 3.) <A discussion of the Biblical evidence for the virgin birth, the 
growth of the doctrine, the question of miracles, the virgin birth and the creeds. 
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CENTURY READINGS IN THE BIBLE, John W. Cunliffe, Henry M. Batien- 
house. (The Century Co., New York, 1924, $2.00.) (A. 0.) This volume presents 
such selections from the Bible as are considered to be of outstanding literary quality 
and spiritual significance in a form suitable for class use or private study. By use of 
introductions and notes the reader is enabled to understand more fully the meaning 
of the passages presented. 


WHY I BELIVE IN RELIGION, Charles R. Brown. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1924, $1.50.) (C. 3.) This book contains the first series of lectures 
delivered on the “Washington Gladden Foundation” in the First Congregational Church 
of Columbus, Ohio. Dean Brown discusses the following items of Christian beliet 
in popular rather than in technical terms: The Belief in God, The Person of Christ, 
the Power of Atonement, The Value of Prayer, The Use of the Bible, The Hope of 
Future Life. Many readers would doubtless desire a more humanistic and less theolog- 
ical basis for their faith in religion as a means of achieving a worthful life. 


BUILDERS OF THE CHURCH. Robert Leonard Tucker. (The Abingdon 
Press, 1924.) Here is a book with a purpose and a style that will appeal to those 
hunting for a text to use with upper-class high school and under-class college stu- 
dents. It is a book of biographies, but it is not written in the cut-and-dried manner 
of many similar books. The author’s purpose is “to see the life of the church 
through the lives of men.” He uses thirty-two men and women as witnesses in 
behalf of the ideal personality of Christ and shows how through them the spirit 
of Christ has affected the world. He draws the pictures with rapidity and skill. 
He dares to be independent enough in selecting the characters to include in the 
list such men as Charles Kingsley, Robert E. Lee, Alfred Russell Wallace and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Most of the traditionally accepted “builders” are there, but 
they are not treated in the traditional manner at every turn. For instance, Erasmus 
is described as a great scholar but as “a man who straddled a moral issue.” The 
author stresses the choices made by those considered and points out how those 
choices have influenced human action. While each chapter is complete enough in 
itself for use with a class, it is also suggestive of a much larger canvass of the 
man and the times discussed. Taken by and large, this is one of the best books 
of biography written especially for use with youth. 

















Are you losing contact with the traditions of Judaism? 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN JEWISH EDUCATION 


by Emanuel Gamoran, Ph. D. 

Comprises two books in one: JEWISH EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
AND POLAND and PRINCIPLES OF THE JEWISH CURRICULUM 
IN AMERICA. The first takes up the background of the majority of 
our present Jewish immigration, and the second discusses the ways of 
bridging the gap between the old and new environments, at the same 
time retaining the old Jewish traditions. 

$2.00 
The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 














STUDY 


While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
ae courses im your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
aa Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or —— profes- 
sional courses in education Fike ‘Genetic 
Frcnotogy. couryT cltingin PrimeryGredes,”” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
Schools,” “‘The Junsor High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 





Begin any time. 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
41 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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Information 
Service 


The Eureau of {nforma- 
tion of The Religious 
Education Association 
is at your service with- 
out charge. (Questions 
on literature, methods, 
and materials, of moral 
and religious education 
may be sent to the 
office of the Association. 


While the service of the Bureau 
is free to all persons, mem- 
bership in the Association, 
costing $4.00 annually, se- 
cures the publications of the 
Association, including the 
magazine, ‘Religious Educa- 
tion.” 


Associated to Serve 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

308 N. Michigan Avenue 

CHICAGO 

















When You Plan For Fall 


avail yourself of the service our Religious Education 
Department is prepared to give. 


Tell us which of your groups—Sunday school, week-day 
school of religion, or church vacation school—need new 
courses of study. 


Our advisory service places you under no obligation 
whatever and is free of charge. You may, in addition, 
examine our books and courses of study for 30 days at 
our expense. 


Important New Books 





Stories of Shepherd Life 


By Elizabeth Miller 
Lobingier 


Religion in the Kindergarten 


By Bertha Marilda Rhodes 
A course in religion for 
A new primary course of the beginner’s depart- 
study for the church ment in the Sunday school 





school, week-day school or for use in the day 
of religion, and church 
vacation school. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Pupil’s envelope 75 cents, 
postpaid 80 cents. 


school or the home. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 
Pupil’s envelopes of pic- 
tures 25 and 75 cents, 
postage 3 and 5 cents ex- 
tra. 


Send for a descriptive catalogue and our latest bulletin 


“About Religious Books” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5810 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 











